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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 





The Challenge of Change 


THE BASIC PHILOSOPHY, THE RATIONALE, WHICH UNDERLIES U.S. FOREIGN POLICY 


Statement by Secretary Dulles * 


Mr. Chairman: My associates in charge of re- 
gional and economic affairs have made detailed 
expositions of United States foreign policy in 
relation to particular subjects. I shall present the 
basic philosophy, the rationale, which underlies 
those policies. 


1. Our Basic Goals 

United States foreign policy is designed to 
protect and promote the interests of the United 
States in the international field. It is based upon 
certain facts and convictions: 

(a) That the peoples of the world universally 
desire the elimination of war and the establish- 
ment of a just peace; 

(b) That the designs of aggressive Communist 
imperialism pose a continuous threat to every 
nation of the free world, including our own; 

(c) That the security of this nation can be 
maintained only by the spiritual, economic, and 
military strength of the free world, with this 
nation a powerful partner committed to this 
purpose ; 

(d) That change is the law of life, for 
nations as well as for men, and that no political, 
economic, or social system survives unless it 
proves its continuing worth in the face of ever- 
changing circumstances; 

(e) That the effectiveness of our collective- 
security measures depends upon the economic 
advancement of the less developed parts of the 


‘Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on June 6 (press release 309). 
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free world, which strengthens their purpose and 
ability to sustain their independence; 

(f) That in all international associations and 
combinations within the free world, of which the 
United States is a member, it considers all na- 
tions, including itself, as equals. The sovereignty 
of no nation will ever be limited or diminished by 
any act of the United States. 

The interests of the United States, which our 
foreign policy would safeguard and promote, 
include: 

The lives and homes of our people; their 
confidence and peace of mind; their economic 
well-being; and their ideals. 

These interests are not mutually exclusive; 
rather they are overlapping and interdependent. 
Yet, of them, ideals rank first. 

Our people have never hesitated to sacrifice 
life, property, and economic well-being in order 
that our ideals should not perish from the earth. 

So we often have a narrow path to tread. We 
must avoid war and still stand both firm and 
affirmative for what we deem to be just and right. 

Success in our purposes requires that we have 
vision to see, hearts to understand, and minds to 
resolve the problems of the world in which we 
live. 


il. The Challenge of Change 

We face the challenge of change. Long- 
established political relationships are evaporat- 
ing; massive fresh human aspirations demand new 
responses; physical limitations within and with- 
out this globe are being swept away by the ad- 
vances of science. 
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1. We are witnessing a political revolution that 
is drastic and worldwide in its repercussions. 
For 500 years Europe was predominant in the 
world through a political system known as co- 
lonialism, backed by preponderant industrial and 
military power. 

That political system is now in process of rapid 
transformation. Within the last 15 years 700 
million people of 20 countries have won political 
independence. This trend will continue. 

But stability is not achieved and a new order 
comfortably established merely by the grant of 
political independence. That is but the beginning 
of a two-phased struggle. 

To preserve political independence requires a 
people who themselves exercise self-restraint and 
who acquire education. Without these qualities, 
political independence may mean but a brief tran- 
sition from benevolent colonialism to ruthless 
dictatorship. 

The second front is the economic front. The 
grant of independence has generated mass aspira- 
tions, which have spread contagiously to all who, 
having been bogged down for centuries in a 
morass of abject poverty, demand a prospect for 
rising in the economic scale. 

Thus, we face a world new both in terms of its 


political structure and its economic demands. 
2. We face another new world in terms of 


physical power. The splitting of the atom re- 
vealed sources of power so vast, so omnipresent, 
as to imply a new industrial revolution. Also it 
changes the very nature of war, in that general 
war now would menace the very existence of 
human life upon this planet. 

8. A third new world opens in terms of outer 
space. Throughout history, until now, man has 
assumed that the atmosphere put a limit on man’s 
reach. Now his satellites and missiles go far be- 
yond. Soon they will be carrying human beings 
far beyond. Just what this means we do not 
know. We sense but dimly what we realize must 
be new possibilities of infinite purport. 

4. Even on this globe, old areas take on new 
aspects. What were barriers of forbidding cold 
and ice now, in the north, offer the routes whereby 
many can most quickly establish contact with 
each other. And in the south, Antarctica, probed 
by the Geophysical Year, reveals a new and ex- 
citing possibility of service to mankind. 
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5. And peace must be better assured within the 
society of nations. 

Today no international wars are being fought. 
For that we can be thankful. But our peace is a 
precarious peace, because it depends too much on 
individual and national restraints, upon accurate 
calculations, and upon avoidance of miscalcula- 
tions and mischances. It is not sufficiently rooted 
in a system of law, order, and justice. 

Unless we build a better international order, 
all of the new prospects which beckon mankind 
forward and upward will come to the naught of 
a blackout that has no ending. 


ill. The Goals of International Communism 


These challenges of a changing world are the 
more demanding of us because international com- 
munism seeks to dominate the change and thereby 
itself ride to world rule. 

It professes a creed which, it claims, shows the 
way to assured peace and great productivity. 
According to it, human beings are animated par- 
ticles of matter; order and maximum productivity 
require that they be directed in accordance with 
a master plan which will assure conformity of 
thought and act, and eliminate the discords in- 
herent in a society which gives freedom of thought 
and choice to the individual human being. The 
Soviet Communist Party, as the “general staff 
of the world proletariat,” would devise and ad- 
minister the worldwide master plan. 

International communism emphasizes science 
and scientific applications. It seeks to dominate 
the world with a military establishment so power- 
ful that its will will not be challenged. It strives 
for superiority in all material ways, including 
economic productivity. It makes intensive efforts 
in the new fields of nuclear energy and in the 
exploration of outer space. 

Thus, the challenge of change that confronts 
us offers, not a choice between freedom and stag- 
nation, or even between freedom and chaos. The 
choice is between freedom and a world in which 
great power, strong discipline, and a materialistic 
creed are combined to end everywhere the exercise 
of human freedom. 


IV. Our Responses to the Challenge of Change 


The United States responds to the challenge of 
change. As an equal among equals, and in willing 
partnership with others, we play a positive and 
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creative part. We do so not merely as a counter 
to Communist imperialism. We do so because 
to play such a part is natural to us and comports 
with our great tradition. We do so in no partisan 
mood, but with policies that reflect solid biparti- 
san cooperation. 


The Independence Movement 


1. On September 8, 1954, at Manila, acting 
under the inspiration of President Magsaysay, the 
United States and other Western powers joined 
with free Asian nations to proclaim the Pacific 
Charter.2. The signatories declared : 

. they uphold the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples and they will earnestly 
strive by every peaceful means to promote self-govern- 
ment and to secure the independence of all countries 
whose peoples desire it and are able to undertake its 
responsibilities. 

We realize full well that the solid establishment 
of independence is a hard task. We take every 
appropriate occasion to assist it. 

We encourage educational exchanges and 
“leader” visits. 

We provide technical assistance, both bilaterally 
and through the United Nations. 

We provide funds for economic development. 
Private capital plays the primary role, but the 
Export-Import Bank and the Development Loan 
Fund are essential supplements. 

The leaders of the new countries are not blind 
to the danger to independence that stems from 
international communism. They seek to find, in 
freedom, the way to solve their countries’ prob- 
lems. They look to the United States as the na- 
tion from which they can most dependably obtain 
assistance which will add to, not subtract from, 
their lasting independence. 


Atoms for Peace 

2. The United States pioneers in the world of 
the atom. Our first concern is that this incredibly 
great force shall not be used for human destruc- 
tion. 

In 1946, when atomic power was still our monop- 
oly, we sought through the Baruch plan such in- 
ternational control as would assure that atomic 
power would never be an instrument of war. 
The Soviet Union rejected that proposal. We 
nevertheless continue our efforts. President 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 20, 1954, p. 393. 
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Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace proposal, made to 
the United Nations in 1953, finally led to positive 
results which should grow with time. 

The International Atomic Energy Agency was 
established in 1957 with a present membership of 
66 nations, including the U.S.S.R. But that 
government still fails to join to implement that 
vital part of the President’s proposal which would 
have drawn down nuclear war stocks for peace 
stocks under international control. 

We continue to press the Soviet Union in that 
respect. 

We continue to develop and to spread the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy. 

We have made bilateral arrangements with 39 
nations and have supplied research reactors to 16 
nations. Negotiations are under way with others. 

We are developing close and constructive re- 
lations with EURATOM, the atomic agency of 
six Western European nations. 

President Eisenhower expressed, in 1953, to the 
United Nations our determination “to find the 
way by which the miraculous inventiveness of 
man shall not be dedicated to his death, but con- 
secrated to his life.” 

We are doing much to assure that the new world 
of power which is developing will, in fact, serve 
that noble purpose. 


Outer Space for Peace 


3. We also give leadership in planning for the 
use of the new world of outer space. I recall 
President Eisenhower’s letter of January 13, 1958, 
to Mr. Bulganin,’ where he said: 

I now make, Mr. Chairman, a proposal to solve what 


I consider to be the most important problem which faces 
the world today. 

I propose that we agree that outer space should be used 
only for peaceful purposes. We face a decisive moment 
in history in relation to this matter. 

So far the Soviet reply has been evasive. But 
we feel confident that our viewpoint will prevail, 
if for no other reason than that the Soviet Union 
will finally see its‘own welfare in that result. 

Meanwhile we plan our civilian space agency, 
legislation for which is now before the Congress.‘ 
It will help us devise and implement programs 
for the peaceful use of outer space. 


* Tbid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 126. 
*For a statement by Loftus Becker, Legal Adviser, see 
ibid., June 9, 1958, p. 962. 
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The Polar Areas 


4. In Antarctica we have actively participated 
in the scientific studies of the Geophysical Year. 
We have become deeply impressed with the dan- 
ger if that unfolding continent should become a 
scene of international rivalry and if its physical 
possibilities were to be used to threaten world 
peace and security. So the United States has 
proposed that a conference be held to negotiate a 
treaty guaranteeing peaceful use of Antarctica 
and continued international scientific cooperation 
there. We invited 11 countries which had here- 
tofore shown particular interest in Antarctica, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. All of them have re- 
plied favorably. 

We look upon the north polar region as another 
changing area which should be organized for 
peace. 

Mr. Khrushchev has pointed out to us that “the 
air route over the northern polar regions is the 
shortest distance between the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A., and is therefore an important strategic 
area which has special significance in connection 
with the availability of rocket weapons.” ° 

That fact makes it the more imperative that 
these new routes of rapid communication shall be 
only peaceful and not carry threats leading to 
new fears, new armaments, and more “prepared- 
ness.” 

We recently proposed to the United Nations 
Security Council to initiate in this area President 
Eisenhower’s open-skies proposal.* We were sup- 
ported by all of the members of the Council ex- 
cept the Soviet Union. We shall persist to assure 
that the new world of the Arctic shall be im- 
pressed into the service of peace, not of war. Our 
concept is so sound and just, and so much in the 
interest of all mankind, that we expect the Soviets 
to come to accept it, as they already accept the 
principle of reserving Antarctica for peace. 


The Organization of Peace 

5. Our most intensive efforts are those de- 
signed to create a world where peace is stably 
ensconced. 

(a) The United Nations is, of course, a primary 
reliance, and it has well served the cause of peace. 


*Tbid., June 2, 1958, p. 910. 
*Tbid., June 9, 1958, p. 941. 
" Ibid., May 19, 1958, p. 816. 
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Through the collective action of its members, ag- 
gression in Korea was repelled. Through the 
United Nations, peace was restored in the Middle 
East. 

We strive in all possible ways to invigorate the 
processes of the United Nations and have, under 
difficult circumstances, shown our loyalty to its 
principles. There are, however, built-in limita- 
tions. 

The Soviet Union does not share the concepts 
of justice and of law which are enjoined upon 
the organization. It has “veto” power in the 
Security Council. Invoking a so-called “prin- 
ciple of parity,” it boycotts the General As- 
sembly’s Disarmament Commission because it can- 
not count upon enough votes on the Commission 
to control, at least negatively, its proceedings. 
Where the Soviet Union cannot legally block 
United Nations action, it flouts such actions as 
cross its will, as, for example, in the case of armed 
attack on Korea and on Hungary. 

(b) Since the United Nations cannot depend- 
ably safeguard the peace, freedom, and independ- 
ence of the nations, we must, and do, build else- 
where. 

The United States has its own military estab- 
lishment. This has two principal components. 
One is the Strategic Air Forces, so organized as 
to be able to wreak great destruction upon the 
Soviet Union should it initiate armed aggression 
against the United States or its allies. This is 
an effective deterrent to general war. 

It is essential that we should have this capacity 
to deter war. But we are not tempted into mili- 
tary buildups merely out of a competitive desire 
to be superior at every point to those who glory 
in military grandeur. We seek what George 
Washington called “a respectable military pos- 
ture,” that is, a military establishment that others 
will treat with respect. 

A second component is those forces, land, sea, 
and air, which, of course, have indispensable roles 
in case of general war and could, if need be, par- 
ticipate in limited hostilities. 

Our military establishment is, however, more 
than national. The time for military isolation 
has passed, as we live in a new world of national 
interdependence. Our military establishment is 
charged with a trust for the benefit of many other 
nations. 

The United States has made cooperative de- 
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fense treaties with 42 other nations. Further com- 
mittals of United States power are authorized by 
the Formosa and Middle East resolutions. 

The deterrent power of the United States thus 
acts as a shield to protect all nations with which 
we have or may make such arrangements. Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, speaking in 1949 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, said, “It spells out the conclusive 
warning that independent freedom is not an 
orphan in this western world, and that no 
armed aggression will have a chance to win.” ® 
That warning has now been extended all around 
the globe, so as to eliminate the risk of miscalcula- 
tions which have often tempted military despots to 
“take a chance”—a chance which, in fact, often 
meant war. 

The system of collective defense that the free 
nations have built is not one-sided. It is not just 
a United States gift to the world. Other nations 
contribute importantly. They provide bases 
which greatly increase the effectiveness of our 
deterrent power. They contribute the bulk of 
the ground forces. They provide, what is most 
important of all, a courageous will to resist power- 
ful forces which often knock threateningly at 
their very doorstep. 

This collective security system we are helping 
to build is no mere temporary expedient. It is a 
constructive evolution which should persist until 
it becomes possible to make the United Nations 
security processes both universal and dependable. 

Originally our collective defense arrangements 
were conceived of primarily as purely military 
alliances. However, the latest NATO communi- 
que * had this to say: 

NATO, a defensive organization, is now much more 
than merely a military alliance. It is becoming a true 
community of free nations. Within this community, to a 
degree unprecedented in history, countries are carrying 
out a policy of close cooperation in peacetime without 


abandoning their independence. This development is one 
of the most significant and promising events of our time. 


(c) Our collective security arrangements are 
buttressed and made viable by our mutual security 
program. It supplies our allies with a certain 
amount of military equipment. In some cases it 
helps them financially to maintain military es- 
tablishments which are needed but which their 


* Ibid., July 18, 1949, p. 61. 
* Tbid., May 26, 1958, p. 850. 
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economies are too poor to support without some 
outside help. 

The free-world collective defense arrangements 
now cover virtually all the areas which are liable 
to direct military attack by the forces of Com- 
munist imperialism. They effectively deter such 
attacks. 


Economic Well-Being 

6. We see that the world of today requires bet- 
ter economic health than was tolerable in past 
times. 

International trade is more than ever important. 
Our own foreign trade is now approximately $32.4 
billion a year and provides employment to 444 
million of our farmers and workers. Interna- 
tional trade is even more vital to the economic life 
of many other free-world countries. 

A principal instrumentality and the outstand- 
ing symbol of our attitude to international trade 
is our Trade Agreements Act. The principle of 
the act was first adopted in 1934, and 10 times 
the Congress acted to renew it. Any failure now 
to renew it would be a grave blow to the world’s 
economy, including our own, and it could be fatal 
to security. 


Public Law 480 

7. Our great agricultural productivity now 
serves the humanitarian needs of a changing 
world. The time was when starvation was chronic 
in many densely populated areas. Now the pro- 
ductivity of our farmers produces surpluses which 
provide other free nations with the wherewithal 
to prevent vast starvation no longer tolerable by 
the standards to which the free world now ad- 
heres. Under Public Law 480 we have, since 1954, 
provided other nations with an aggregate of 
nearly $8 billion worth of our agricultural prod- 
ucts. To a small extent this is provided on a 
grant basis to meet special emergencies. For the 
most part it is provided against payment in local 
currency. The local currency is put to work to 
help develop the local economies so that they will 
in the future be better able to meet their own re- 
quirements. All this is done with care to avoid 
disturbing the normal pattern of commercial trade. 


The Economic Problem 

8. We do much to solve the economic problems 
of this changing world. I have referred to the 
promotion of international trade, the Export-Im- 
port Bank, the Development Loan Fund, economic 
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aspects of mutual security, P. L. 480, etc. But 
economic problems still confront us. 

If the Soviet Union decides to use its increasing 
industrial productivity primarily to serve the 
goals of international communism, we may face 
acute problems. 

It now stands to gain too much from the ad- 
verse impact on certain countries, as of Latin 
America, of rapidly shifting free-world prices and 
fluctuating free-world markets. 

There is another type of danger if the Soviet 
state engages in ruthless competition with private 
free-world concerns which, to survive, must make 
a profit. 

Over a range of economic relations among the 
countries of the free world we shall need to seek 
out new initiatives to bring greater economic 
strength and unity. We shall be looking for the 
means to create a larger flow of private capital 
to the less developed countries, to make develop- 
ment assistance more effective, to bring about in- 
creased financial stability, and to cope with the 
serious problems which sometimes arise in com- 
modity trade. 


Disarmament 


9. We are not content with a world where the 
potentials of destruction not only absorb vast eco- 
nomic effort but would, if unleashed, endanger all 
human life. So we strive for “disarmament,” 
meaning measures of international inspection to 
diminish the danger of massive surprise attack 
and actual limitations or reductions of various 
types of armament. President Eisenhower’s open- 
skies proposal of 1955 brought worldwide hope. 
But the Soviet Union has persistently evaded con- 
crete inspection proposals. 

With equal persistence it rejects or evades all 
proposals, such as our comprehensive proposal of 
last August, *° which would effectively limit or re- 
duce Soviet military power. It tries to cover its 
tracks by noisily calling on others to practice pac- 
ifism and nonresistance and by advocating the gen- 
eral cessation of nuclear-weapons tests—which of 
course involves no armament reduction whatso- 
ever. 

A principal obstacle to agreements in the field 
of disarmament has been the reluctance of the 
Soviet Union to accept any internal controls. It 
has, however, now at long last agreed that there 


* Ibid., Aug. 19, 1957, p. 303. 
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should be a study of the techniques required to 
control an agreement to suspend nuclear testing.” 
This may provide a vital clue and pave the way 
to arrangements which will make surprise at- 
tack less likely and make it possible to reduce 
armaments equitably and dependably. 


Agreements With the Soviet Union 

10. The United States does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of achieving significant agreements with 
the Soviet Union in certain areas of mutual in- 
terest. Within the past 5 years we have made 
several agreements with the Communists, notably 
the agreement that ended the Korean hostilities 
and the agreement that liberated Austria. But: 

We do not believe that the “cold war” can be 
ended by a formula of words, so long as the basic 
creed of international communism requires world 
rule. 

We do not believe that we should alter our posi- 
tion merely in reliance of Soviet promises. These 
have too often proved undependable and have en- 
trapped and even proved fatal to those who have 
relied thereon. 

We do believe that the Soviet Union, like the 
United States, would like to reduce the economic 
burden of modern armaments. We also believe 
that the Soviet Union, under present conditions, 
does not want war. Therefore, some common 
ground exists. 

We have been encouraged by the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s acceptance of our proposal to study what 
would be required to supervise at least one aspect 
of a possible disarmament agreement. We have 
also been encouraged by their acceptance of our 
proposal with reference to Antarctica. We be- 
lieve that, if we patiently persist along sound 
lines, some significant agreements may emerge. 

Whether or not a summit conference would be 
productive of such agreements remains to be seen. 
That matter is being intensively explored at Mos- 
cow at the present time. 


V. The Free-World Balance Sheet 


I have outlined some of the more important and 
constructive measures being taken by the United 
States, usually in cooperation with our allies, to 
assure that the challenge of change will be met by 
those who believe in a spiritual world, a world 


* Tbid., June 9, 1958, p. 939. 
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where nations are independent and where indi- 
viduals are free. 

I see a prospect that provides good ground for 
hope. We are not being tossed about rudderless 
ona sea of change. We are guiding and influenc- 
ing the character of change so that it shall be con- 
structive. 

I realize full well that our record is not perfect. 
We have no doubt done some things we should 
not have done and not done all that we should 
have done. But we have moved positively and 
creatively to bring to the new worlds about us the 
basic values which this nation was ‘founded to 
preserve. 

I am not unmindful of occurrences which in- 
duce a mood of discouragement. 

The free world seems dominated more by dif- 
ferences than by harmony. 

Almost constantly its foreign policies become 
open political issues and afford our enemies the 
opportunity to sow discord. 

Freedom almost recklessly gives its mortal 
enemies freedom to seek to destroy freedom. 

All this is infinitely perplexing and exhaust- 
ing. It is easy to feel a sense of frustration. 

But we need constantly to remember that the 
hallmark of freedom is diversity. The United 
States does not seek the kind of unity that has to 
be bought and paid for, or that would flow from 
our using our power to coerce other free nations 
and to impose our will. The United States as- 
sociates itself with those who, as a matter of con- 
viction, want to share in common effort on behalf 


of independence and freedom. 

But we would rather stand alone than be ac- 
companied by those who were with us only under 
the influence of a carrot or a stick. 

The essential is, not that diversity be wiped 
out, but that it be seen in the perspective of a 
world where, if differences disrupt cooperation, 
freedom and independence also go. 

We should go on developing organs and prac- 
tices of consultation. Much of the irritation that 
shows itself is due to misunderstanding. 

Materialistic despotisms, with their iron dis- 
cipline, their mechanistic performances, their 
hard and shiny exterior, have always seemed to 
have the advantage over democracies which visi- 
bly stumble and falter, which advertise their dif- 
ferences to all the world, and which seem to 
survive only by good luck. 
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The fact is that the despotisms are always 
weaker than they appear and the democracies are 
usually stronger than they seem. 


VI. The Communist Balance Sheet 


International communism not only has assets; 
it also has liabilities. The Communist rulers are 
faced by. grave and, in the long run, insoluble 
problems, 

(1) One dilemma is found in the main citadel 
—Moscow. The Soviet Union has increased edu- 
cation, particularly in terms of scientific theory 
and of applications. But minds which can find 
the ways to penetrate outer space can also pene- 
trate the fallacies of Marxism. 

(2) A second dilemma is economic. There is 
an increasing demand on the part of the ruled 
peoples for more consumer goods, for more of the 
fruits of their labor. The time will come when 
the Soviet rulers will have to do more for the 
welfare of their own people. 

(3) There is within the Soviet Union a growing 
demand for greater personal security. Already 
there has been some relaxation of Stalin’s brutal 
police-state methods. And in that less frighten- 
ing atmosphere individualism tends to grow. 

(4) In the satellite countries of Eastern 
Europe outbreaks, such as have occurred in East 
Berlin and East Germany, in Poland and in Hun- 
gary, show that nationalism and individualism 
are not extinguished even by massive and sus- 
tained pressures. 

The Soviet rulers must either grant more inde- 
pendence, and thus liberate forces which oppose 
the existing regimes, or else they must revert to 
the Stalinist tactics of oppression with increased 
likelihood of violent revolt. 

The vacillating policy of international com- 
munism toward Yugoslavia illustrates the 
dilemma. In 1955 international communism, 
reversing its position, acquiesced in Yugoslav 
independence. But that shift had such disturb- 
ing repercussions on other Eastern European 
states that now international communism again 
reverses itself and seeks, by threats and economic 
pressures, again to subject Yugoslavia to Mos- 
cow’s rule. 

(5) The basic weakness of international com- 
munism is strikingly demonstrated by the fact 
that, whenever an opportunity is given for 
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peoples to move into, or away from, a Communist 
area, the movement is always away. 

During the Hungarian rebellion 
escaped to freedom. 

In Germany over 3 million have gone from 
East to West. 

In Korea over 3 million have gone from the 
North to the South. 

In Viet-Nam nearly 1 million went from the 
North to the South. 

Of the Chinese Communist prisoners taken in 
Korea, two-thirds rejected repatriation, and from 
Communist China they flee to Hong Kong and 
Macao. 

Such movements, at so many different times 
and places, show that there is something basically 
repellent in the Communist rule. 

The Communist rulers have shown an immense 
capacity to extend their rule. But nowhere have 
they developed a capacity to make their rule 
genuinely and freely acceptable to the ruled. 

(6) Soviet policy faces a grave dilemma in 
terms of its foreign policy. Brute force no 
longer brings results in the face of free-world 
collective defenses. The Soviet rulers have 
therefore switched to policies which, overtly, are 
policies of friendliness and not obviously 
designed to be predatory. By so doing they 
develop a vested interest in respectability. 

That is a trend which we welcome and encour- 
age. It may bring nearer the day when Soviet 
leaders will be primarily interested in improving 
the welfare of their own people and there will 
be an end to the unnatural exploitation of the 
ruled peoples by international communism. 
Then our relations may be happily dominated by 
the natural good will and friendship that has 
always prevailed between the American and 
Russian people. 


200,000 


Vil. The Strategy of Victory 

President Eisenhower, speaking at Paris last 
December,” said, 

There is a noble strategy of victory—not victory over 
any peoples but victory for all peoples. 

We find that strategy of victory in the mani- 
fold opportunities that open up before us—in the 
new world of political independence; in the new 
world of atomic power; in the new world of outer 


* Ibid., Jan. 6, 1958, p. 3. 
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space; in the new polar areas; and, above all, in 
the organized cooperation of free peoples whereby 
they preserve peace and promote welfare. 

An essential part in this strategy of victory 
must be played by the American people as indi- 
viduals. 

In a struggle where freedom is the issue govern- 
ment cannot carry all of the responsibility. Gov- 
ernments of the free can do much, and we do not 
shirk our task. But the best exponents of free- 
dom are free people. Our pride is not in what 
government does but in what government does 
not do. Religion, the greatest single force, is di- 
vorced from state control or influence. Our sys- 
tem of education is local and free from federal 
government influence. Labor organizes itself for 
its own protection. Our business is privately con- 
ducted. Our most potent ambassadors are not 
those who have that official title but the millions 
of individual Americans who each year travel 
about the world giving and receiving impressions, 
establishing contacts, and exchanging ideas. 

Last month I was in Berlin. At the Town Hall 
we stood in silence while the Freedom Bell was 
tolled. The bell bears this inscription, “That this 
world under God shall have a new birth of free- 
dom.” The bell was donated by individual sub- 
scriptions, largely by schoolchildren of America. 

If, indeed, there is to be a new birth of freedom 
in the world, and if everywhere bells of freedom 
are triumphantly to ring, then it will have to be 
through the efforts of the individuals who, having 
freedom, cherish it, ennoble it, and make it a dy- 
namic force throughout the world. 


Dr. Eisenhower Delays Trip 
to Central America 


Press release 305 dated June 4 


As was announced on March 29, 1958, Dr. Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower has been planning to make a 
factfinding trip as personal representative of the 
President in response to invitations extended him 
by the Governments of Guatemala, E] Salvador, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa Rica, and Panama. 
Up until now it has not been possible to schedule 
the visits at mutually convenient dates for all of 
the countries concerned. Dr. Eisenhower will 
delay his trip in the expectation that satisfactory 
dates can shortly be arranged for travel to the 
six countries concerned. 
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The Battlefield of Ideas 


by Andrew H. Berding 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 


In the last few weeks we have witnessed nu- 
merous events that have caused a certain amount of 
inquiry as to where we stand in the psychological 
field, whether our methods are adequate, whether 
the means we employ are sufficiently skillful, 
whether we are going to take any new actions or 
follow any new procedures in this psychological 
field. We have seen what happened in Latin 
America; we have seen rioting in Algiers and 
Lebanon; and the question arises: What is the 
world attitude toward the United States and what 
are we doing about it ? 

I think there are a certain number of points 
that we should make in what undoubtedly is a 
very vital sector of foreign affairs. I think it is 
a fact that we have reached a military stalemate 
more or less with the Soviets. There is a kind of 
balance of military power which lessens the likeli- 
hood of military adventure on their part. At the 
same time, that military balance conduces to a 
greater effort on their part in other fields—that 
is, political, economic, and psychological— because 
it is an undoubted fact that they have not given 
up their basic ideal, which is dominance of the 
world. If they can’t achieve it militarily, then 
they will still seek to achieve it through other 
means and along other patterns. 

Beginning some 8 months ago—that is, October 
4, when the Sputnik went up—we have seen So- 
viet propaganda very much to the forefront. Let 
me pay tribute—honest tribute—to the skill with 
which they conduct propaganda. They are no 


*Remarks made at Washington, D.C., on May 23 before 
representatives of national nongovernmental organiza- 
tions at a conference on foreign affairs arranged by the 
Department of State. 
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mean antagonist in this field. They make use of 
every opportunity. Take Sputnik, for instance: 
It was just about 48 hours after Sputnik went up 
that they were putting out lists of the foreign 
cities over which Sputnik would pass. And it 
isn’t at all odd or curious that they should have 
mentioned two cities particularly. One was Little 
Rock, and another was Bandung. Little Rock, of 
course, has been very greatly in the world’s news. 
Bandung was the seat of the Afro-Asian confer- 
ence that was conducted a couple of years ago and 
which the Soviets had sought to use then and still 
seek to use as a kind of sounding board for their 
propaganda to the Asiatic and African peoples. 
So right away they were using Sputnik for all the 


propaganda advantage they could get out of it. 


Operational Advantages of the Soviet Union 

Of course the Soviets do have certain advan- 
tages in the propaganda field that we don’t have. 
Sometimes you may wonder whether you would 
call these advantages, but there is no doubt that 
certain values accrue to them because of these fac- 
tors that I want to mention. 

I think the first is that they have—and seem 
to need to have—no regard whatever for the 
truth. They can say one thing in one part of the 
world and something 180° opposite in another 
part of the world right at the same time. Now, 
obviously, we can’t do that, and we don’t want to 
do that. Certainly, if we did, we would be called 
very quickly into question. But the fact remains 
that the truth is no obstacle in Soviet propaganda. 

Another advantage they have is that they can 
take the action they want to take without the need 
to consult anyone. We feel that, when we take 
action or make statements, we need to consult our 
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close allies, possibly all the members of a given 
group of states in a mutual security arrangement, 
like, say, NATO. We also feel the need—in fact, 
the requirement—to consult with other elements 
in our own Government. We feel the need to con- 
sult with Congress often because we have to go 
to Congress for approval of and authorization of 
the action we want to take or the financing of the 
action that we would like to decide upon. 

The Soviets have no such compulsion. They 
get the appropriations for their propaganda effort 
without the need to justify any request. We 
estimate, for instance, that they spend more money 
on jamming the Voice of America than the Voice 
of America spends for all its output. That con- 
clusion is not reached by guesswork. We know 
the approximate number of transmitters engaged 
in this jamming operation, and we can figure out 
the cost of transmitters and the cost of operation, 
and the like. It adds up to a surprising total, 
which, as I say, is more than that expended by the 
whole of the Voice of America program. 

Imagine our going to Congress and asking for 
enough money to jam Soviet broadcasts and speci- 
fying a sum that would more than total the cost of 
all their broadcasts! Not that we would want to 


jam their broadcasts—we don’t feel that they pro- 
duce any particular effect in the United States 


anyway. 


Effects of a Controlled Press 


A third advantage that the Soviets have is the 
fact that there is a controlled press in the Soviet 
Union. Now, I say immediately, thank the good 
Lord for the fact that we have a free press in the 
United States. It is a foundation of our democ- 
racy. I don’t think our democracy could exist 
without a free press. But the Soviets can draw 
from their controlled press certain factors on their 
side. 

Because they don’t have to inform their own 
people of certain things, they can transmit those 
ideas overseas with far less restraint than would 
otherwise be the case. I will give you an example 
by turning it into reverse. Suppose for the sake 
of argument that we had wanted to make the an- 
nouncement the Soviets made about unilateral sus- 
pension of nuclear tests. Let’s say that all the 
circumstances were the same except that they 
existed on our side. Let’s say that we ourselves 
had just completed a very extensive series of tests, 
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and let’s say that we knew that the Soviets were 
going to have in the near future a series of tests 
on their part, and then we came out with our an- 
nouncement. Now what would have been the 
effect ? 

I am quite sure that our press would have 
caught us up on that right away and labeled it a 
phony maneuver. We had just completed a series. 
The Soviets were about to start a series, and then 
we were saying what the Soviets said, that if the 
other side continued testing we would resume test- 
ing. In other words, it would have had very little 
meaning. 

I have written many headlines in my newspaper 
career, and I jotted down two headlines that I 
think would have come out of such an American 
announcement. I think they would have been 
quite typical. One is, “Test Ban Branded Hoax.” 
The other is, “Atom Decision a Phony.” 

Also there would have been many speeches up 
on the “Hill” branding this as a hoax and a phony. 
What would have been the result? The Soviet 
propaganda would have picked ail that up. They 
wouldn’t have had to charge that we had commit- 
ted a hoax, that we were uttering a phony. They 
would have had all the quotations they needed 
from the American press and from speakers in 
and out of Government. We couldn’t possibly 
have achieved the effect that the Soviets achieved 
with their announcement of the unilateral sus- 
pension of testing. 

Let me say in that connection that I feel that we 
were given over here too much the impression that 
the Soviet announcement was a great propaganda 
triumph. I think the foreign press saw through 
the announcement. According to the survey that 
we made, the foreign press saw the loopholes in 
that Soviet announcement and called attention 
tothem. And the Soviets, I myself am convinced, 
did not produce the effect, the full effect, that they 
had hoped for. 


Failures Never Reported 


Another aspect of that controlled press is that 
you never hear anything about Soviet failures. 
I am sure, for instance, that the Soviets had Sput- 
nik failures before they had the Sputnik success. 
But you never heard anything about those. I 
wouldn’t be at all surprised if they had had Sput- 
nik failures following the first two and before— 
after some considerable delay—they put this third 
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one in orbit. But if that was the case, of course 
you heard nothing about it. 

There is complete suppression of news in the 
Soviet Union. None of the output of our com- 
mercial press and none of our own official Govern- 
ment output is released in the Soviet Union. On 
the other hand, Soviet propaganda makes use of 
many quotations and speeches and the like made 
in this country which are critical of Government 
policies. Frequently they don’t even have to write 
their own commentaries. The commentaries in 
essence are a compilation of statements made on 
this side which are critical of various actions of 
the United States Government. All the Soviets 
‘ have to do is to select the material, put it together, 
and broadcast or disseminate it in some way or 
other. 

One further advantage of a controlled press is 
that, because that press does not publish material 
which is disadvantageous to the Soviet Union or 
which is critical of the social system in the Soviet 
Union—and by that I mean stories of crime, dis- 
sension, internal struggle, and the like—there is 
nothing that the press stationed there has to pick 
up and send overseas. Quite the contrary is the 
case here. When I go abroad on these various in- 
ternational conferences, I am sometimes appalled 
at the news that comes out of the United States 
and appears in the foreign press. Now, it is the 
truth about what happens here, and it is the news. 
But it so often is about murder, kidnaping, loose 
morals in Hollywood, and the like. I am not say- 
ing that it shouldn’t be sent. I am saying that 
you get that kind of stuff out of the United States, 
but you don’t get it out of the Soviet Union. 

Now I think the same organizations that send 
that kind of material out from the United States 
would send the same kind from the Soviet Union 
if they had it, for I believe they choose material 
solely on the basis of news judgment. But the 
Soviets control what goes out of the Soviet Union, 
and they suppress the sources of the news. I have 
no doubt that there is crime in the Soviet Union. 
Where there are human beings there probably will 
always be crime, and probably there is as much 
glaring crime in the Soviet Union as there is in 
the United States, but you don’t ever read about it. 

I will give you one example of that. You re- 
member the Little Rock incident. Well, every 
day both American and foreign press associations 
were sending thousands upon thousands of words 
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overseas about all the incidents happening at 
Little Rock. The Soviet Union has had episodes 
of racial suppression that are a thousand times 
more intense and brutal than what has happened 
in the United States, but none of that news has 
gone overseas—certainly not out of the Soviet 
Union. From time to time you will hear refer- 
ences to it. Maybe a refugee, long after, will tell 
about it. But the world does not have that same 


impression of racial difficulty in the Soviet Union 
that it has of racial difficulty in the United States. 


The Advantage of the ‘‘Prodigal Son”’ 


I have been talking mostly about operational 
advantages that the Soviet Union has. There are 
also a few natural advantages. To one I will give 
the title, “the prodigal son.” The Soviet Union, 
I think, is regarded by far more people in the 
world than is the United States as the possible 
starter of a war. I think public-opinion polls in 
various countries bear that out. Now if that is the 
case and people think that the Soviet Union is 
much more likely to start a war than the United 
States, then talk about peace by the Soviet Union 
is received with greater acclaim than talk about 
peace by the United States. The Soviet Union is 
the one that would start war? Well, then, all the 
more do people welcome talk about peace by the 
Soviet Union. It has been one of the major 
themes of the Soviet Union, and it has made a cer- 
tain impact on the world—this constant talk that 
it is the Soviet Union which is the great proponent 
of peace and that the United States, ruled by this 
Wall Street clique, is the warmongering nation 
desirous of war and putting obstacles in the way 
of any efforts to reach peace. 

Another natural advantage that they have is 
the fact that we have had a higher standard of 
behavior throughout history, and therefore people 
of other countries expect more of us than they 
do of the Soviet Union. Moreover, we are a 
far wealthier nation; so people look to us for 
greater economic benefits and grants and loans, 
and the like, and if they don’t receive them and 
don’t receive them in the amount that they would 
like to become accustomed to, then there is often 
a feeling of dissatisfaction, sometimes even resent- 
ment. 

There is also the fact that we ourselves threw 
off colonial rule, and therefore nations that have 
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nationalist and even supernationalist views think 
that we should automatically be with them 100 
percent regardless of what our friendships with 
other nations might be. We threw off colonial 
rule, so why are we not with them 100 percent 
when they want to be independent? Whether 


they have reached the point where they could 
possibly be independent or not does not seem to 
matter. 

And of course many peoples resent our high 
standard of living and what seems to them an 
undue preoccupation with military security. 


Soviet Propaganda Techniques 

Soviet propaganda is interesting in some ways. 
When you study it, it is most revealing. One ap- 
proach they always adopt is what I call the ac- 
cusatory line. They are always accusing, always 
attacking. They very seldom defend. And with 
many people that makes a certain impression. 

Another approach is that a great percentage 
of their material is devoted to the idea of “divide 
and rule”’—create dissension : create dissension be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain; cre- 
ate dissension between Great Britain and the con- 
tinental countries, dissension between France and 
Germany, dissension between agricultural coun- 
tries and industrial countries, dissension between 
Eastern countries and, Western countries; and 
never lose an opportunity to sow seeds of doubt 
and resentment between and among countries 
which seek to remain together. 

Another interesting line they follow is what I 
call the “wave of the future.” It is sometimes 
called the “bandwagon” technique. It appears in 
many of Khrushchev’s speeches where he seeks to 
give the impression that the future is the Soviets’, 
that at some time they will surpass us in produc- 
tion in this and that commodity, and the like. 
What he is trying to sell to other countries is the 
idea that, since the Soviet system is the wave of 
the future, they should get on the bandwagon 
now. “Don’t wait, get on the bandwagon now and 
go ahead with us.” And we will find that theme, 
I think, being developed evermore by the Soviet 
Union and particularly by Khrushchev—that 
they are the wave of the future. 

And of course they use every means at their dis- 
posal to put over a propaganda message. I was 
very much interested the other day in a report I 
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had from Mr. Wilkinson? here, who had been to 
the Brussels World Fair just a couple of weeks 
ago. He gave me just a couple of paragraphs 
about the American pavilion and the Soviet pa- 
vilion, and I would like to read them to you: 


The American and the Soviet pavilions at the Brussels 
World Fair provide a good case in point on the use of 
Soviet propaganda on all occasions. You take our pa- 
vilion for what it is. The American story is there in 
simple display cases, in color television, in store windows, 
and in art and crafts exhibits. But you have to absorb it. 

In the Soviet pavilion, great, icy monolith that it is, 
you see what the U.S.S.R. would like to be, would like 
the world to think it is: massive machinery; a statue 
of Lenin 50 feet high; happy children in photos, each al- 
lowed—so the captions say—to pick his or her profession 
at will. Only we know it isn’t so. And incidentally every 
bit of space that is in the Soviet pavilion has a propa- 
ganda message on it. You come out feeling stunned by 
the weight of it. 

That, I think, is a pretty good description of a 
propaganda effort. 


The Meaning of Words 


I want to speak for a moment about words. I 
think sometimes we are taken in by certain words 
that the Soviets use. Take the word “socialism,” 
for example. The Soviets constantly speak of 
their system as a socialist system. It is not. In 
ssence it is a Communist system. And we pick 
up that terminology too much. You remember 
last year, when Khrushchev made his TV address, 
he made the prediction: “Your children will live 
under a socialist government.” American edi- 
torials by the scores thereupon very bitterly at- 
tacked that theory. Really, what should have 
been said was that he made the prediction that our 
children would live under a Communist system. 

Now the reason this word causes difficulty, if we 
pick it up and use it like that, is that there are 
some very fine socialist governments in the world 
with whom we are either allied or on very friendly 
terms, like those in the Scandinavian countries. 
And Nehru says he has a socialist government. 
So there is nothing the Soviets would like better 
than to have us lump all those socialist countries 
together with the “Commies.” And there is no 
reason why we should play their game. 

We find in our newspapers and on our radio the 


*J. Burke Wilkinson, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
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term “People’s Democracy”—“The People’s 
Democracy of Czechoslovakia,” or something like 
that. It is no more a people’s government, it is 
no more a democracy, than the wildest comparison 
I could possibly think of, but you find it used 
thousands of times in our press. 

And then, too, when it comes to words, what an 
advantage they have with those simple slogans 
that they adopt: “ban the bomb” or “ban testing.” 
Our disarmament proposals are more far-reaching 
by a wide degree than their proposals, but the 
Soviets constantly get a great propaganda advan- 
tage through those simple slogans that mean noth- 
ing. You can’t ban the use of the bomb, for no 
one would agree to it. We certainly couldn’t 
trust the Soviets in that field. But, as I say, with 
words they do gain certain advantages. 


Words vs. Actions 


With all these propaganda advantages that the 
Soviet Union enjoys, there is one important 
thing we should keep in mind and that is 
that results are produced not so much by words 
as by actions. I would say that words account 


for no more than 10 percent of impact; actions 
account for probably 90 percent. Of course the 
Soviets have been skillful at combining action and 


words. 

I think we, too, are beginning to learn the 
value of a combination of action and words. We 
showed it certainly in the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram. We took action. First, the President made 
his speech of December 1953 to the United Na- 
tions, making the specific proposal of an inter- 
national agency to which we would contribute 
fissionable material if other nations would do 
likewise. Then we had bilateral agreements 
with about 30 nations for the provision of 
atomic materials and reactor stations, and the 
like. The Atomic Energy Commission gave 
atomic libraries to many nations. 

At the same time a very vigorous worldwide 
propaganda campaign was put on by the U.S. 
Information Agency. Or you may call it an 
information program, if you like. That had a 
curious result. The day after the President made 
his speech in the General Assembly, the Soviet 
Union through Radio Moscow turned down his 
proposal bluntly and sharply. But the campaign 
of action and words kept going, and finally a 
year and a half later, at the summit conference, 
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Bulganin promised that the Soviet Union would 
join the atomic energy agency and would make 
a contribution of fissionable materials. And that 
agency, as you know, has come into being. 

Another example of the combination of action 
and words was the President’s open-skies pro- 
posal. I think, as I say, we are learning the lesson 
of action combined with words. 

People sometimes ask who has the initiative in 
the cold war. Well, I would like to answer that 
on the basis of what I was just saying: action 90 
percent, words 10 percent. Often we get the im- 
pression that the Soviets have the initiative simply 
because they have sent another letter or something 
like that. We ourselves have taken the initiative 
on the substantive side again and again and 
again—in the disarmament field literally a dozen 
times, going right back to Barney Baruch’s pro- 
posals in 1946 and 1947. And in many other ways 
we have taken the initiative in action. So I re- 
fuse to believe that the Soviets have the initiative 
in this field even though there is this constant 
outpouring of effort. 

Sometimes, frankly, I think the outpouring 
backfires a little bit, as in the Bulganin-Khrush- 
chev exchange of letters with the President, where 
we began, through the very letters themselves, 
to become aware of what the Soviets’ true ideas 
were with regard to a summit conference. I think 
those letters served a useful purpose from our 
point of view. 


Where We Stand 


There are a few basic factors that enable us 
to see where we stand in the cold war, or the 
battlefield of ideas, whatever you want to call it. 

One such basic factor is the fact that there is 
a certain suspicion among many peoples, and par- 
ticularly among educated peoples, of what the 
Soviet Union does and says. I think there is, 
generally speaking, more disposition to place 
credence in our actions and words than in those 
of the Soviet Union. 

Another basic factor is that people are more 
inclined to rely on American promises. I think 
also that the greater devotion we have to hu- 
manity and to human life, for instance, is some- 
thing that inclines people in our favor. 

At the same time, I think we must adopt the 
conclusion that Secretary Dulles has: We are not 
seeking—we are not asking—to be loved. We are 
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asking and we are seeking to be respected. It is 
oftentimes quite difficult for a big, powerful, and 
wealthy country to be loved. They say no one 
loves a millionaire. But it is possible for that big, 
wealthy, powerful country to be respected. 

I found myself a little surprised at the almost 
incredible degree of unity we found at the recent 
NATO conference at Copenhagen. Foreign min- 
ister after foreign minister was adopting the 
same attitude we had with regard to such basic 
issues as a summit conference. And I think there 
is that feeling of unity among certain nations 
of the free world. It is something that is ab- 
solutely antagonistic to Soviet wishes. If there 
is one thing that seems to rile them more than 
anything else, it is this idea of unity of certain 
groups of states in the free world. 

The Soviet Union has had some disasters in 
this field in the last few years: Hungary is cer- 
tainly one, and the worldwide effect produced by 
that; East Germany is another; Poland is 
anuther; and Yugoslavia is another. The flow of 
refugees from East Europe to West Europe is 
another case in point. 

I firmly believe that, when the chips are down, 
we still can count on a friendly feeling in the 
majority of the peoples of the world and the active 
support of the nations whose support we need. 


The Role of the Citizen 


I don’t want to conclude without one further 
thought. Every time I meet with a group like 
this, there are several people who say, “Well now, 
that is all well and good and interesting enough, 
but what can I do?” Let me say that there is a 
lot that people like yourselves can do in a situa- 
tion like this, for in a cold war we can all be 
soldiers. 

I will give you a few examples. 

There are thousands of foreign students com- 
ing to the United States every year. There is 
nothing that makes a greater impression on those 
students than being received in American homes. 
Many of you could do that. 

Many of you travel, go to foreign countries. 
I should think you would take every occasion to 
talk with foreign peoples and make them ac- 
quainted with our basic ideals and our thinking. 

You yourselves, of course, want to keep well 
informed on foreign policy, and this visit to 
Washington that you are making now is, in my 
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opinion, a wonderful step in that direction. It is 
really heartwarming that so many of you have 
come from such long distances—Los Angeles and 
the like—to attend these briefings in the De- 
partment and to talk with us. We try not to talk 
to you but to talk with you. 

Many of your organizations have connections 
abroad, with branches or with corresponding or- 
ganizations. Those contacts can well be de- 
veloped to the benefit of our country. You are 
likewise in correspondence with many foreigners. 
I think that certainly should be stimulated and 
developed. And you have your publications, 
many of which go abroad. Adequate descriptions 
of American life in those publications can often 
produce a very fine effect abroad. They are your 
views; they are not United States Government 
views. They are what you are saying, and that is 
significant. That private message is, in my 
opinion, very important. 

There is also a very extensive system of people- 
to-people contacts that President Eisenhower 
started. Many different committees in different 
aspects of American life are in contact with cor- 
responding sectors of life overseas and in many 
cases producing excellent results. 

These are just a few of the things that you as 
private citizens can do. In conclusion I say that 
there are many, many things, and many more than 
I mentioned, that you can do which would be of 
great help in winning the victory on this battle- 
field of ideas. 


U.S. and U.S.S.R. Exchange Notes 
on Medical Cooperation 


Press release 297 dated May 29 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State on May 29 released 
the texts of notes exchanged with the Soviet 
Union concerning suggestions made by President 
Eisenhower for international cooperation in the 
struggle against disease. These suggestions in 
the President’s state of the Union message on 
January 9, 1958,! invited the Soviet Union to join 
with the United States and other nations in the 
existent campaign against malaria and in other 


*BuLLeTIN of Jan. 27, 1958, p. 115. 
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campaigns against illnesses such as heart disease 
and cancer. 

In a note delivered May 26, 1958, the Depart- 
ment of State expressed gratification at the posi- 
tive response given in a note from the Soviet Em- 
bassy dated May 19, 1958. The note contained 
specific suggestions for cooperative measures in 
the field of public health and indicated that the 
Soviet Union was prepared to cooperate in the 
programs of the World Health Organization. 

The Department’s note in reply pointed out that 
the United States was presenting proposals to the 
World Health Organization relating to a coopera- 
tive program of research, with initial emphasis 
on cancer and heart disease, and expressed the 
hope that the Soviet Union would support these 
proposals and cooperate in the proposed program. 
Should some aspects of the Soviet suggestions 
not be covered by the current programs of the 
World Health Organization or those adopted in 
the near future, the Department expressed will- 
ingness to discuss these aspects under the arrange- 
ments established for Soviet-American discussions 
of exchanges between the two countries. 

The American note pointed out that the recent 
agreement on exchanges between the United States 
and the Soviet Union * provided for exchanges of 
medical delegations, reciprocal trips of medical 
specialists, and the exchange of medical films and 
medical journals. These features of the agreement 
are being actively developed at present. A delega- 
tion of American women doctors has been visiting 
medical installations in the Soviet Union in reci- 
procity for a previous visit by Soviet women doc- 
tors to the United States. Exchanges of medical 
publications are being expanded. Plans are being 
developed fér American medical scientists to 
deliver lectures at Soviet medical institutes and 
for Soviet scientists to reciprocate. An exchange 
of technical films on medical subjects is under 
discussion. 

The American proposals to the WHO, men- 
tioned in the Department’s note, were outlined by 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower on May 27, 1958, at the 
current session of the World Health Assembly 
at Minneapolis.* Dr. Eisenhower proposed that 
the WHO conduct a special study during the com- 
ing year to determine how it may most effectively 
perform its fullest role in international coopera- 


* For text, see ibid., Feb. 17, 1958, p. 248. 
* Ibid., June 16, 1958, p. 989. 
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tive research, with initial emphasis on cancer and 
heart disease. He stated that the United States 
is prepared to make a special grant for such a 
study and would consider providing substantial 
support for any sound program resulting from 
it. He also reaffirmed United States support for 
the current campaign sponsored by WHO against 
malaria. Dr. Eisenhower praised the great strides 
which have been made in this cooperative effort, 
which has already halved the incidence of malaria 
and saved millions of lives. He recalled the Presi- 
dent’s invitation for nations, including the Soviet 
Union, which were not yet participating to join 
in this international effort and expressed the hope 
that many would doso. 


U.S. NOTE OF MAY 26 


The Department of State acknowledges the receipt of 
note No. 14 dated May 19, 1958 from the Embassy of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

The Department is gratified that the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics has found it possible to respond posi- 
tively to the suggestion which President Eisenhower 
made in his State of the Union Message on January 9, 
1958 that the Soviet Union join with the United States 
and other nations in the existent campaign against 
malaria and in other campaigns against illnesses such as 
cancer and heart disease. As the Embassy’s note states, 
the President’s suggestions were discussed during the 
negotiations on the agreement between the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
concerning cultural, technological and educational ex- 
changes. It was agreed during the discussion that the 
exchange of opinions on the President’s suggestions 
would be continued. The agreement on exchanges be- 
tween the United States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics in the cultural, technological 
and educational fields which was signed on January 27, 
1958, provides for certain exchanges of medical delega- 
tions in 1958-59, reciprocal trips of medical specialists 
and the exchange of medical films and medical journals. 

The Embassy’s note contains certain specific proposals 
for further cooperative measures in 1958-60 in the field 
of public health. The note also refers to the World 
Health Organization as an organization through which 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is prepared to 
cooperate with other nations in this field. The Depart- 
ment considers that some aspects of the proposals in the 
Embassy’s note might most appropriately be discussed 
and carried out through the World Health Organization. 
At the forthcoming Commemorative Tenth Anniversary 
Session of the World Health Assembly at Minneapolis the 
United States will have certain proposals to present re- 
lating to a cooperative program of research, with initial 
emphasis on cancer and heart disease. The United States 
hopes that other governments, including the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, will find it 
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possible to support these proposals and to cooperate in 
the proposed program. 

Some aspects of the proposals set forth in the Em- 
bassy’s note may not be encompassed by the cooperative 
measures which the World Health Assembly has adopted 
or may adopt. The Department is prepared to discuss 
these aspects of the Soviet proposals under the arrange- 
ments established for Soviet-American discussions of cul- 
tural, technical, and educational exchanges between our 
two countries. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 26, 1958 


SOVIET NOTE OF MAY 19 


Unofficial translation 


EMBASSY OF THE UNION OF Soviet SociaList REPUBLICS 


No. 14 

The Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics presents its compliments to the Department of State 
of the United States of America and upon instructions 
from the Soviet Government has the honor to communi- 
cate the following : 

During the Soviet-American negotiations about work- 
ing out an agreement between the USSR and the USA 
concerning exchanges in the field of culture, technology, 
and education, the question was touched upon as to 
whether the USSR and the USA should agree upon unit- 
ing their efforts in the struggle against cancer, vascular 
heart ailments, and malaria, and it was agreed that an 
exchange of %p:rinns on this question would be continued. 

As is well known, the Soviet Union joined the World 
Health Organization for the purpose of co-operating with 
other countzics in improving and preserving the health 
of all nations, and it also co-operates with other coun- 
tries in the field cf public health even outside the frame- 
work of this organization. 

At the suggestion of the Soviet Union there were also 
included measures in the field of public health in the 
agresment between the USSR and the USA for ex- 
changes in the field of culture, technology, and educa- 
tion, which was concluded on January 27, 1958. In par- 
ticular, the agreement provides for the exchange between 
the USSR and the USA of medical delegations in 1958- 
59, reciprocal trips of specialists for giving lectures in 
the field of medicine, and the exchange of medical films 
and medical journals. 

The Soviet Government considers that in addition to 
the measures which have been provided for by the said 
agreement the Soviet Union and the United States might 
also agree on adopting other measures in the field of 
public health. 

For the consideration of the Government of the USA 
the Soviet Government introduces the proposal to agree 
on carrying out the following measures in 1958-60: 


Mutual exchange of plans and results of scientific re- 
search on the development of the problems of cancer 
and vascular heart ailments of scientific research insti- 
tutes of the USSR and the USA. 
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Periodic sending of leading American specialists in 
cancer problems and vascular heart ailments to the 
USSR and of Soviet specialists to the USA for a more 
profound study of the setup of scientific research. 

A mutual publication of works by American research 
men in Soviet journals and of works by Soviet research 
men in American journals on cancer problems and vas- 
cular heart ailments. 

Organization of mixed Soviet-American groups for 
combatting malaria and smallpox, to be sent, with the 
consent of the respective governments, to the regions of 
Africa and South America where those illnesses are 
endemic. 


The Soviet Government would appreciate a prompt 
reply to the above-mentioned proposals and, on its part, 
is prepared to examine the proposals that might be pre- 
sented by the American side. 


Wasuineton, May 19, 1958 


U.S. To Distribute Magazine 
in Poland 
Press release 300 dated June 2 


On May 30 the United States and Poland ex- 
changed notes providing for the distribution in 
Poland of a monthly Polish-language magazine 
to be published by the U.S. Government. The 
magazine will be devoted to presenting various as- 
pects of life in the United States. The Polish 
Government has informed the U.S. Government 
of its plans for the possible distribution of a simi- 
lar magazine in the United States. 


Soviet Diplomat Declared 
Persona Non Grata 


Press release 314 dated June 7 
Department Announcement 


On June 6, 1958, the United States Government 
declared Nikolai I. Kurochkin, a third secretary 
of the Soviet Embassy, persona non grata. This 
action was taken because Mr. Kurochkin was 
found to have paid hundreds of dollars to an 
American citizen for the improper procurement 
of United States Army manuals and other mate- 
rials. Some of the documents he sought were 
classified as high as “secret.” The Soviet 
Embassy had already been advised that activity 
of this kind would not be condoned. On Janu- 
ary 14, 1957, when Major Yuri P. Krylov of the 
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Soviet Embassy was expelled for similar actions, 
the Department of State requested the Soviet 
Embassy to insure that procurement of materials 
and documents by means of improper payments to 
American citizens be discontinued immediately. 
Notwithstanding this specific request, Mr. Kuroch- 
kin has engaged in this practice during the past 
months. 


Text of U.S. Aide Memoire* 


The Department of State informs the Embassy 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics that 
the Government of the United States has ascer- 
tained that Mr. Nikolai I. Kurochkin, Third Sec- 
retary of the Embassy of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, has engaged in highly im- 
proper activities incompatible with his diplo- 
matic status. Mr. Kurochkin has paid hundreds 
of dollars to an American citizen for the im- 
proper procurement of United States Army manu- 
als and other materials. Some of the documents 
he sought were classified. 

Mr. Kurochkin’s continued presence in the 
United States is no longer considered acceptable 
and the Embassy is requested to arrange for his 
immediate departure. 


U.S. To Provide Cobalt Equipment 
for Hospital in Thailand 


Press release 303 dated June 3 


Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs Walter S. Robertson on June 3 informed 
Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat (Srisdi Dhanara- 
jata), Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces 
of Thailand, that the U.S. Government will pro- 
vide cobalt-60 teletherapy equipment to the 
Siriraj Hospital at Bangkok.’ The announce- 
ment was made in a brief ceremony in which As- 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 4, 1957, p. 181. 

?Handed by Foy D. Kohler, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for European Affairs, to Sergei R. Striganov, 
Counselor of the Soviet Embassy, on June 6. 

* For announcement of meetings of Field Marshal Sarit 
with President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, see 
BULLetTIN of June 2, 1958, p. 912. 
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sistant Secretary Robertson presented Field 
Marshal Sarit a letter describing the facility. 
The equipment, which is used in the treatment 
of cancer, was requested by the Thai Government. 

The Field Marshal was accompanied by the 
Ambassador of Thailand, Thanat Khoman, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Chamlong Harinsuta of the staff of 
Siriraj Hospital. Also present were representa- 
tives of the Atomic Energy Commission, the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration, and the 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center. 

Mr. Robertson said that the provision of the 
cobalt teletherapy equipment is evidence of United 
States interest in sharing scientific knowledge 
with other countries. He also stated: 

The United States is happy to participate with an ally 
in the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization in developing 
knowledge and experience in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy for the benefit of mankind. 

The cobalt equipment is part of a project for 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy under which 
the U.S. Government is furnishing certain other 
equipment to Thailand for nuclear research and 
training. 

Although many cobalt machines are in use in 
U.S. hospitals, other institutions in this country 
are awaiting their turns for the cobalt, which re- 
quires 2 years for processing at the National Re- 
actor Testing Station in Idaho. In Bangkok the 
unit, complete with cobalt, will supplement present 
X-ray equipment and permit the treatment of ad- 
ditional patients. 

The cobalt unit is a small piece of radioactive 
metal at the center of a large ball of lead or other 
heavy shielding. This unit must be supported 
by a machine in such a way that its powerful beam 
can be directed as desired in the treatment of a 
particular patient. The machines offer several 
radiological and instrumental advantages over 
conventional X-ray therapy equipment. The ra- 
diological advantages are less reaction of the skin, 
less discomfort to the patient when deep therapy 
is necessary, and increased penetration into the 
body for treatment of deep-seated lesions. The 
instrumental advantages are simplicity of opera- 
tion, no special power supply requirements, and 
mechanical reliability. 








Proposed Treaty Opens Way for International Bus and Truck Operations 
on Pan American Highway System 


by H. H. Kelly 


Drafting of a new treaty to permit interna- 
tional operation of buses and trucks on the Pan 
American Highway System, traversing the entire 
length of North, Central, and South America, 
was accomplished at a meeting of the Permanent 
Executive Committee of the Pan American High- 
way Congresses held at the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D.C., April 25-May 1, 1958. 

This new intergovernmental instrument bears 
the title “Draft Agreement on International 
Commercial Motor Vehicle Traffic on the Pan 
American Highway System.”? It is the first of 
its kind and scope in the Americas, and its prep- 
aration is especially timely in view of the antici- 
pated opening to through traffic in 1959 of the 
segment of the overall system known as the 
Inter-American Highway, a modern 3,200-mile 
route between the United States-Mexico border 
and the Panama Canal Zone. Its eventual 
adoption by the American Republics will consti- 
tute an important factor in the economic develop- 
ment of the countries concerned. 

The agreement has been referred to the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council for study. 
If approved by that body and by the Council of 





@ Mr. Kelly is Director of the Interna- 
tional Travel Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
He was an adviser to the U.S. delegation to 
the meeting of the Permanent Executive 
Committee of the Pan American Highway 
Congresses reported in the above article and 
served as chairman of the subcommittee 
which drafted the agreement described. 











the Organization of American States, it will be 
submitted to the 21 American Republics for signa- 
ture and ratification and will come into force 
after ratification by 4 states. In the case of the 
United States, such ratification will require the 
advice and consent of the United States Senate. 
So far as actual operations are concerned, the 
agreement is expected to prove of most immediate 
interest to the eight countries touched by the 
Inter-American Highway—the United States, 
Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, E] Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. On portions of 
the Pan American Highway System in South 
America which are already passable for large 
vehicles, the agreement may also have immediate 


* Copies of the draft agreement may be obtained from 
the Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 

*The Pan American Highway System is a far-looking 
project for continuous highway connections from Alaska 
to Argentina. The Alaska Highway already provides a 
connection from the United States north to Fairbanks. 
In the United States there is no expectation of designat- 
ing a single highway or highways as units in the system; 
instead, the entire network of modern highways in this 
country will doubtless be regarded as offering a wealth 
of possible routes for north and south travel. There are 
now several highway points of entry into Mexico, and 
these converge at or near Mexico City, from where a road 
continues south to the Guatemala border. Here begins 
the new route officially designated by congressional leg- 
islation as the Inter-American Highway. It traverses 
the five Central American Republics and Panama, a total 
distance of about 1,600 miles. South of the Panama 
Canal Zone into Colombia lies the undeveloped Darien 
area, presenting a 400-mile construction problem as yet 
unsolved. In South America there are numerous high- 
ways, not all interconnected, which are open to traffic as 
far as Chile and Argentina, and these are parts of the 
Pan American Highway System. 
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interest as a means of regularizing and encourag- 
ing the beneficial development of bus and truck 
traffic. The first applications for permits to op- 
erate on the Inter-American Highway are ex- 
pected to be submitted to the designated govern- 
mental authorities as soon as the agreement 
comes into effect. Thereafter, the expected de- 
velopment of commercial motor vehicle traffic will 
be watched with interest throughout the Western 
Hemisphere and the world. 


Background 


Soon after World War II widespread interest 
arose in measures to facilitate international mo- 
toring on a worldwide scale. In 1949 the United 
Nations promulgated a Convention on Road 
Traflic,’ which has been ratified to date by 36 na- 
tions. The United States, which ratified in 1952, 
was the first so to act. This convention applied 
primarily to private passenger automobiles, al- 
though it contained an annex setting forth the 
maximum permissible dimensions and weight of 
large buses and trucks. As progress proceeded 
on the Inter-American Highway in this hemi- 
sphere—on which the U.S. Government has al- 
ready expended $128 million, with the Central 
American Republics and Panama contributing 
about half as much—the need for special arrange- 
ments to cover buses and trucks became apparent. 

The Pan American Highway Congresses and 
the Inter-American Travel Congresses, working 
under the aegis of the Organization of American 
States, made initial recommendations on the prob- 
lem in generalized terms. U.S. Government of- 
ficials held discussions with the authorities of var- 
ious countries along the route. The American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
composed of the officials of 48 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia who have responsibility for 
regulations applicable to motor vehicles and 
drivers, adopted resolutions favoring conclusion 
of an inter-American agreement on bus and truck 
operations. In August 1957 an initial draft, pre- 
pared by a working group of representatives of 
the interested Government agencies at Washing- 


*For background, see BULLETIN of Dec. 12, 1949, p. 
875a. An earlier instrument of regional scope is the Con- 
vention on the Regulation of Inter-American Automotive 
Traffic (Washington 1943), which provided a useful basis 
for many of the provisions of the world document of 1949. 
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ton,* was submitted by the United States delega- 
tion to the Seventh Pan American Highway Con- 
gress at Panama, R. P., for purposes of discussion, 
and that assembly referred the matter to its ex- 
ecutive committee for preparation of a final draft. 
This task was performed at the meeting at Wash- 
ington April 25-May 1, the drafting work being 
done by a subcommittee composed of representa- 
tives of Chile, Colombia, Mexico, and the United 
States. The resulting final draft was approved 
unanimously by the executive committee, whose 
membership includes the four countries named 
above, together with Argentina, Brazil, Panama, 
Peru, and Venezuela. 


Mexican Reservation 


A single country found it necessary to file a 
reservation on one section of the agreement, re- 
lating to the granting of operating rights and 
to the freedom of in-transit traffic. This was 
Mexico, whose special problem in this respect was 
well recognized by the other members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. One-half of the total mileage 
of the Inter-American Highway lies in Mexico, 
and that country has constructed its part of the 
highway entirely with its own funds. The Mex- 
ican delegation explained that the price of gaso- 


line is low in Mexico and the gas-tax receipts 
available for road purposes are correspondingly 
scanty, while the diesel fuel used by large com- 


mercial vehicles is not taxed at all. Furthermore, 
the present laws of Mexico virtually prohibit op- 
eration by foreign commercial vehicles or drivers 
except in certain special cases. 

Since Mexico has such a large section of the 
highway and since it lies between the United 
States and the other countries traversed by the 
route, its strategic importance to the successful 
operation of the new agreement is manifest. On 
the other hand, Mexican operators will presum- 
ably wish to benefit from the agreement in oper- 
ations north to the United States and south to 
other countries. This is the basic problem that 
confronts Mexico under the agreement and one 
that can only be corrected by changes in Mexican 
legislation, in the view of that country’s delega- 
tion. 


“Bureau of Customs, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Bureau of Public Roads, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, Interstate Commerce Commission, and Depart- 
ment of State. 





Details of the Agreement 

Because of its “pioneer” nature the entire text 
of the agreement is worthy of careful study by 
all of those interested in international transporta- 
tion matters. However, a brief summary of its 
principal provisions may be made. 

The document contains 21 articles and 3 an- 
nexes. A preamble states: 


The Contracting States, desirous of encouraging and 
promoting the fullest possible utilization of the Pan 
American Highway System for the international ex- 
change of persons and goods in order that all the coun- 
tries served by it may receive mutual economic and 
social benefits, have agreed upon the following provi- 
sions. . 


The first four articles contain general provi- 
sions, including definitions, exclusion of cabotage 
operations, and assurance of nondiscrimination. 
Two basic definitions are of special importance: 


“International traffic’ means any commercial trans- 
portation of passengers or property between a point or 
place in one country and a place in another country. .. . 

“Pan American Highway System” means the highway, 
or highways, within a Contracting State, which has, or 
have been designated by that State as being a part of 
the Pan American Highway System, including adjacent 
city streets and feeder roads to a distance of not less 
than one mile from the line of the Pan American High- 
way. In the absence of such designation by a Contract- 
ing State, all roads in that State will be considered as 
parts of the Pan American Highway System. 


Article 5 establishes the Permanent Executive 
Committee of the Pan American Highway Con- 
gresses, through its secretariat, as a coordinating 
body for the purpose of supplying appropriate in- 
formation to the Contracting States. 

Article 6 requires that each motor vehicle be 
registered by the state or subdivision thereof in 
which the registrant has domicile, in the manner 
prescribed by its legislation, and that each vehicle 
shall display a registration number and an identi- 
fying sign to show the country of initial registra- 
tion. 

Article 7 sets up the procedure for filing appli- 
cation for permission to operate, with a provision 
that the application shall be filed through diplo- 
matic and/or consular channels on a prescribed 
form. Paragraph 3 of this article, to which the 
Mexican delegation filed its reservation, reads as 
follows: 

If need therefor is found to exist, each Contracting 


State may limit the number of carriers or vehicles per- 
mitted to operate in international commercial motor 


vehicle traffic, it being understood that any such limitation 
will be taken into account by the other Contracting States 
in granting operating rights, on a basis of reciprocity. 
This provision shall not apply to in-transit traffic. 


Article 8 provides that each Contracting State 
may establish financial responsibility or insurance 
requirements. 

Articles 9 and 10 specify certain special customs 
regulations for vehicles and cargoes. 

Article 11 provides that every driver operating 
under the provisions of the agreement “shall be 
subject to the laws and regulations of each Con- 
tracting State in which he operates,” with the 
additional proviso that the Contracting States 
“agree to facilitate, within the framework of their 
respective laws, the entry and departure of such 
drivers.” 

Articles 12 and 18 establish the principle of full 
reciprocity on vehicle identification plates and 
drivers’ licenses, each participating country recog- 
nizing validity of the others’ plates and licenses 
without additional fees. However, “each Con- 
tracting State may require a driver to possess an 
adequate knowledge of the language of that 
State.” 

Article 14, on taxation, may be quoted in full: 


Each for-hire or private carrier in international com- 
mercial motor vehicle traffic shall either purchase motor 
fuel in each Contracting State in an amount necessary for 
the operation of the vehicle in said State or pay the State 
tax on the amount of such fuel which would have been 
purchased in such State. The rate per gallon or litre of 
such motor fuel tax shall not be in excess of that which 
is applicable to domestic motor vehicles of the State. The 
collection of such tax shall be the responsibility of each 
Contracting State. 


Article 15 specifies, through an annex, that the 
permissible maximum dimensions and weights of 
motor vehicles in international traffic shall be iden- 
tical with those established by the Convention on 
Road Traffic of 1949 (Geneva), permitting a maxi- 
mum overall width of 8.2 feet, height of 12.5 feet, 
overall length ranging from 33 to 36 feet, and 
length of articulated vehicles from 46 to 72 feet 
(the latter figure being subject to a provision that 
a Contracting State may limit the number of 
trailers). 

Article 16 provides that each driver and vehicle 
shall be subject to the laws and regulations rela- 
tive to safety of operation in any of the Contract- 
ing States in which he or it is operating. 

Article 17 recognizes the right of the Contract- 
ing States to apply measures required to maintain 
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international peace and security or protect the 
national interest. 

Articles 18 to 21 embody the usual provisions 
relative to the ratification and entry into force of 
the agreement. 

Annex A suggests, subject to confirmation by the 
respective states, the identifying letters showing 
national origin of the vehicle. Examples are 
“COL” for Colombia, “GUA” for Guatemala, 
“MEX” for Mexico, and “USA” for the United 
States. In this annex a provision for the future 
is embodied in a footnote which reads: 


If additional countries (such as Canada) eventually 
become parties to this Agreement, appropriate symbols 
shall be provided for them. 


Annex B isa standard form of “Application for 
Commercial Motor Vehicle Permit To Operate in 
International Traffic on the Pan American High- 
way System.” It embodies in eight sections the 
necessary identifying description of the applicant 
and his vehicles and the proposed type and scope 
of operations. 

Annex C sets forth the permissible maximum 
dimensions and weight of vehicles operating under 
the agreement. Its provisions are identical with 
those in the worldwide instrument in this field, 
the 1949 Convention on Road Traffic. 


Development Loan Funds Authorized 
for Projects in Five Countries 


The Department of State announced on May 20 
(press release 278) that the Development Loan 
Fund has been authorized to establish eight loans, 
totaling $39,386,000, for economic development 
purposes in five countries—Ceylon, the Republic 
of China, Israel, Pakistan, and Turkey. 

Three of the loans, totaling $6.386 million, are 
for the Republic of China on Taiwan; two, total- 
ing $2.5 million, for Ceylon; one of $15 million 
for Israel; one of $5.5 million for Pakistan; and 
one of $10 million for Turkey. Dempster Mc- 
Intosh, Manager of the Development Loan Fund, 
said he expected the formal agreements for these 
loans to be executed in the near future. 
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These loans bring to $119,386,000 the total of 
authorized loans announced under the DLF pro- 
gram.’ The fund was established last year by the 
Congress to help finance economic development 
projects in the newly developing countries of the 
free world and to encourage the participation by 
private investment and enterprise in the develop- 
ment of these areas. 

The funds to be made available under these 
loans will be used to assist the five countries in- 
volved, both through private enterprise and gov- 
ernmental operations, to finance the purchase of 
equipment and materials needed for a varied list 
of development projects. Terms of the loans will 
vary according to the type of the agreement being 
negotiated. 


President Approves 
Payment to Denmark 


Following is the text of a statement made by 
President Eisenhower on approving S. 2448, an 
act which authorizes a payment to Denmark in 
connection with the requisitioning by the United 
States of 40 Danish ships in 19412 
White House press release dated June 6 

I am particularly gratified that the Congress 
has enacted this legislation authorizing the full 
and final settlement of an extremely complicated 
problem that has been outstanding between the 
United States and Denmark for 17 years. It is 
notable that the discussions between the two coun- 
tries have throughout been characterized by an 
unremitting desire to arrive at a mutually ac- 
ceptable settlement and by the patience and under- 
standing traditionally characterizing relations 
between the United States and Denmark, its close 
ally. 


*For Department announcements of DLF loans to 
India and Honduras, see BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1958, p. 464, 
and June 9, 1958, p. 981. 

7For a statement made by Under Secretary Herter 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on May 21, 
1957, see BULLETIN of June 24, 1957, p. 1020. 
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U.S. Policies and Programs in Europe 


Statement by C. Burke Elbrick 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs* 


It is a privilege to be able to discuss with you 
once again our policies and problems in the part 
of the world covered by the European bureau of 
the Department of State. As you know, my 
bureau deals with two broad areas which are 
fundamentally different but which are both of 
the utmost significance to American interests. 
The first of these—Communist Europe—repre- 
sents the main threat to our freedom, security, and 
well-being. The second—free Europe—consti- 
tutes our principal source of external strength and 
support. 

With the members of this committee it is hardly 
necessary for me to undertake any detailed ex- 
position of our basic European policies. You 
gentlemen know these policies as well as I do. 
You have contributed to their development and 
implementation over a period of years. At this 
time, therefore, I think it would be most useful 
for us to concentrate on the application of these 
policies to the current situation in Europe. 

During recent weeks there has been consider- 
able talk about the need for a general revision 
of our foreign policies, both in Europe and else- 
where. This talk is inevitable when our Govern- 
ment faces a critical situation abroad. To some 
extent the demand for change is altogether reason- 
able. As Secretary Dulles has pointed out, our 
policies are never static. They are constantly 
being reexamined to meet the changing world 
situation. While this fact may not be widely 
understood by the general public, I am sure it 
is obvious to the members of this committee. 


*Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on June 3 (press release 302). 
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With respect to our really basic foreign policies, 
however, I believe demands for change must be 
viewed with considerable caution. These basic 
policies are grounded in basic American interests 
and are tailored to the hard facts of the inter- 
national situation as it actually exists. Unless 
there is a far-reaching change in our national 
interests or in the fundamental character of the 
international situation itself, a radical change 
in basic policy would be a perilous experiment. 


U.S. Relations With Soviet Europe 


Let us examine first our relations with the 
Soviet Union and the part of Europe under Soviet 
control. Here our fundamental purposes are rela- 
tively simple to express, although immensely com- 
plicated to carry into effect. We want to prevent 
the spread of international communism dominated 
by the U.S.S.R., which means that we must con- 
stantly resist the further expansion of Soviet ter- 
ritory, power, and influence. We want to avoid 
military conflict. Wherever possible, we want to 
settle our differences with the Soviet Government 
through peaceful negotiation. We want to en- 
courage the development of conditions which will 
permit the enslaved peoples within the Soviet sys- 
tem to regain their freedom. We want to pro- 
mote better understanding between people living 
in the Soviet orbit and free peoples. Finally, we 
want to create incentives which will induce the 
Soviet Union gradually to alter its basic policies— 
to abandon its ambitions for a universal empire 
and to enter sincerely into peaceful and construc- 
tive cooperation with the rest of the world. 

In several important respects we have made 
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significant progress toward the realization of these 
purposes during the past 10 years. There has 
been no war on the European Continent. Since 
the beginning of the North Atlantic Treaty in 
April 1949, the Communists have made no terri- 
torial gains in the European area. Communist 
political influence in the free nations of Europe 
has substantially lessened. Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain Soviet rule has encountered increasing popu- 
lar resistance, as demonstrated by the violent 
uprisings in East Germany and Hungary. Yugo- 
slavia has established and maintained its inde- 
pendence from Soviet control, and Poland has 
demonstrated a heartening tendency toward 
greater freedom of action. 

There has been a significant expansion of con- 
tacts between the Western peoples and the peoples 
under Soviet rule. You will recall that on Janu- 
ary 27 of this year we concluded an exchange 
agreement with the Soviet Government which pro- 
vided for a series of exchanges of persons in the 
cultural, educational, and athletic fields over the 
next 2 years.? As a result of that agreement, for 
example, there will be for the first time in the 
recent history of our relations with the Soviet 
Union American students studying this fall in 
Soviet universities and Soviet students enrolled 
in American institutions. Much remains to be 
done, of course, especially in removing the ob- 
stacles to the free flow of information to the 
Soviet peoples, but we hope to make some progress 
toward this objective by pressing for implementa- 
tion of those sections of the agreement of Janu- 
ary 27 which relate to exchanges of radio-TV 
programs on world events, reciprocal purchase 
and sale of films, and improved distribution of 
Amerika magazine. 

At the same time we must recognize that these 
favorable developments are offset by certain con- 
siderations that are distinctly unfavorable. The 
most important single factor in our relations with 
the Soviet Union remains unchanged. All avail- 
able evidence indicates that the Soviet rulers are 
still firmly determined to achieve world domina- 
tion through whatever means may be required. 

It is true, I think, that the growing strength 
and unity of the free world has stretched out the 
Soviet timetable of conquest. We know that the 
Soviet strategists have always thought and 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Feb. 17, 1958, p. 243. 
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planned in fairly long-range terms, but conditions 
during the early postwar period seemed to offer 
them opportunities for immediate success in a 
number of critical areas. They were tempted to 
grab while the grabbing was good. Today the 
grabbing is no longer good in the European area, 
and Soviet strategy to absorb the vital territory, 
manpower, resources, and industrial facilities of 
free Europe has had to take account of this fact. 
While there is no doubt that the Soviet rulers will 
remain alert to any new opportunities for quick 
and cheap victories that may arise, military or 
otherwise, they are clearly planning in terms of 
years and decades and are concentrating their im- 
mediate attention primarily upon promoting neu- 
tralism in Europe, seeking to break up NATO and 
other Western cooperative arrangements, exploit- 
ing weak spots in the European economic and 
social structure, and attempting to outflank and 
strangle free Europe by achieving Communist 
domination of Asia and Africa. 

It is also true, I feel sure, that the Soviet rulers 
would greatly prefer to achieve their ambitions 
without the risk of all-out warfare. They have 
come to realize that direct military aggression 
would invite a nuclear catastrophe, and they are 
therefore concentrating more heavily upon polit- 
ical, economic, and psychological aggression. 
Nevertheless they have continued to proclaim 
world empire as their ultimate goal, and, as long 
as this remains their objective, the peace and se- 
curity of the world will be constantly threatened. 

We must also recognize that the Soviet capac- 
ity to wage its cold war against the free world 
has substantially increased. The overall Soviet 
economy has grown stronger, and the Soviet 
rulers have clearly indicated their willingness to 
use a sizable portion of their economic power to 
finance aid and trade programs designed to pene- 
trate and ensnare free nations. The remarkable 
advances of Soviet science and technology are 
familiar to all of us. Finally we must remember 
that the Soviet Union is still maintaining an 
enormous military establishment, supported by 
nuclear power and missiles, as well as the more 
conventional military forces. While they un- 
doubtedly hesitate to use this military power 
under present circumstances, we could expect this 
hesitation to vanish rapidly if we and our allies 
should permit ourselves to be weakened to the 
point where the Soviet rulers might have reason 
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to believe they could destroy us with minimum 
damage to themselves. 

In view of the situation I have described, I feel 
considerable assurance in saying that our basic 
policies toward the Soviet Union are sound. We 
frequently hear demands for more boldness in our 
relations with Russia—and simultaneously hear 
counterdemands for more flexibility—but these 
demands are rarely translated into specifics. Ido 
not believe that any sane American who is famil- 
jar with the horror of modern warfare would 
propose that we pursue our interests through 
suicidal military adventures. On the other hand, 
I do not believe that any American who is con- 
cerned with our ultimate survival would suggest 
that we abandon our resistance to Soviet expan- 
sionism. We have no alternative but to steer a 
course between these extremes, and that is ex- 
actly what we are now doing. 


The Role of Negotiation 


Some people have repeatedly emphasized the 
importance of negotiations with the Soviet Union 
as a means of achieving a peaceful settlement 
of differences. This emphasis is altogether 
proper, but I think we should remember two 
things. First is the simple fact that negotiation 


with the Soviet Government is not a “one shot” 
deal but a constant process. In one way or an- 
other we are almost continuously engaged in 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. We nego- 
tiate through our diplomatic missions, through 
the United Nations, through the U.N. specialized 
agencies, through special committees of experts, 
and even by means of public statements. We 
have participated in one meeting of heads of gov- 
ernments and are fully prepared to hold an- 
other if it appears that such a meeting offers any 
reasonable prospect of constructive results. 
Whether or not such a meeting takes place, how- 
ever, we should understand that negotiations 
with the Soviet Union will continue through a 
variety of channels. Where the Soviet rulers 
have a genuine desire to reach agreement on any 
subject, there are plenty of ways and means 
available. 

Next we should remember that there are inevi- 
table limitations upon what we can expect from 
any kind of negotiations with the Soviet Govern- 
ment. These limitations stem first from the fact 
that most international agreements necessarily 


involve promises and that Communist promises 
are not what we would call gilt-edged collateral. 
They stem also from the fact that the Soviet 
rulers do not truly represent their own people, or 
any other people, and that the peoples under their 
control have relatively little practical influence 
upon the policies and actions of their rulers. 
Finally, they stem from the fact that the funda- 
mental Soviet goal of world domination, which 
lies behind all their negotiations and other inter- 
national activities, is utterly incompatible with 
our own interest in peace and security. These 
limitations do not mean, of course, that we should 
abandon efforts at negotiation. 

In the past we have been able to reach accord 
with the Soviet Government on several important 
matters, such as the Austrian state treaty, the 
cessation of the Berlin blockade, the recent ex- 
change program, and the establishment of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency. I am con- 
vinced that other valuable agreements are possible 
in the future. But we should be aware of the fact 
that we can never expect a complete settlement 
with the Soviet Union without a fundamental 
change in the Soviet Union’s own purposes. We 
certainly cannot enter into any agreement which 
implies an abandonment of resistance to Commu- 
nist imperialism. 

There are also those in this country and abroad 
who insist the United States and its Western 
allies should demonstrate a greater readiness to 
make concessions to Soviet demands. I’m not 
sure I know exactly what this means. We should 
always be prepared, of course, to match Soviet 
concessions with concessions of our own, provided 
these result in a genuine improvement in the out- 
look for peace and security, or provided they give 
the Soviet Government real incentives to alter its 
attitudes and designs. But we should also un- 
derstand that such incentives are unlikely to be 
provided by a policy of appeasement. The 
Soviet rulers will never call off their program of 
world conquest so long as they feel they have a 
good chance of being successful. Therefore we 
have nothing to gain and much to lose by con- 
cessions which merely whet their appetites or 
which enlarge their capacity for pursuing their 
goals, 

While we are always ready to meet the Soviet 
half way in the search for a lasting peace, there 
are several things that we simply cannot afford 
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to do. We cannot be satisfied with a mere illu- 
sion of peace. We cannot accept empty words as 
a substitute for the concrete arrangements upon 
which a workable peace must depend. We cannot 
accept the permanent enslavement of any nation 
which wants its freedom. We cannot break up 
our collective-security systems nor weaken the 
bonds of unity with our allies. Most of all, we 
cannot barter away the solid military, economic, 
and political strength which we and our allies 
have achieved in exchange for shallow promises. 
There is nothing we could do that would be more 
dangerous to world peace than to give the Soviet 
rulers the mistaken impression that free nations 
are too stupid, too decadent, or too weak to resist. 


Military and Nonmilitary Aspects of Defense 


It has been said on occasion that we are devot- 
ing too much effort to the military aspects of 
defense—that we need to give more attention to 
the fierce political, economic, and psychological 
offensive which the Soviet Union is waging against 
the free world. I think both the executive branch 
and the Congress have long been aware of the 
grave dangers presented by the nonmilitary tech- 
niques of aggression employed by the Soviet 
Union. In Europe, for example, we should recall 
that we undertook the Marshall plan to restore 
Europe’s economy some time before we began 
the NATO military buildup. It is,also true, I 
believe, that the Soviet shift of emphasis from 
military to nonmilitary expansion is one of the 
most striking developments of recent years and 
that we must be prepared to adapt our own poli- 
cies to meet the new situation. We need to tighten 
our collective-security relationships, extend polit- 
ical consultation with friendly nations, improve 
the effectiveness of our programs of economic as- 
sistance, maintain realistic trade _ policies, 
strengthen our informational and cultural opera- 
tions, and do many other things. But we should 
also understand that the need for greater effort 
in the political, economic, and psychological fields 
does not justify Jess effort in the field of military 
defense. There is no reason to believe the shift 
in Soviet tactics was occasioned by any sudden 
burst of tenderness or generosity. It was almost 
certainly based upon their recognition of the fact 
that military adventures have become too danger- 
ous. This, in turn, resulted from the position of 
military strength which the United States and 
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its allies have attained. We should remember 
that, despite Soviet announcements of force cuts, 
there have been no real reductions in overall So- 
viet military power. In fact, modern weapons 
have increased this power, and a renewal of Soviet 
military pressure could occur at any time. Let 
us lead them not into temptation. Nobody should 
discount the importance of the nonmilitary aspects 
of the cold war, but I think every sane person 
would rather fight the battle against communism 
on this front than to be compelled to fight with 
missiles and nuclear weapons. Only by keeping 
our military defenses strong can we have reason- 
able assurance that Soviet aggressive action will 
be confined to other channels. Strong military 
defenses, in fact, are the indispensable founda- 
tion of all our diplomatic, economic, cultural, and 
informational efforts to stop the nonmilitary ad- 
vances of communism. 


U.S. Relations With Free Europe 


Our prospects for success in carrying out our 
policies toward Soviet Europe depend to a con- 
siderable degree upon our relations with free 
Europe. In this important area, also, our basic 
purposes are fairly simple. We want the nations 
of free Europe to remain free. We want them to 
be strong—strong enough to provide for the well- 
being of their peoples, strong enough to protect 
themselves against Communist political and eco- 
nomic penetration, strong enough to give us real 
help in maintaining an adequate system of mili- 
tary defense. We want to see the nations of free 
Europe attain maximum cooperation among them- 
selves and also want them to cooperate with us on 
a broad Atlantic basis. We want friendship, un- 
derstanding, and mutually beneficial commercial 
and cultural relationships between the European 
countries and the United States. Finally, we 
want our European friends to use their consider- 
able resources and influence in non-European 
areas to promote peace, freedom, strength, and 
unity among the peoples of the free world as a 
whole. 

Here again I do not believe there is much doubt 
about the general success of our policies during 
the last 10 years. I have already mentioned the 
fact that the Communists have failed to capture 
any of these countries and that Communist influ- 
ence inside their borders has appreciably dimin- 
ished. I am sure the members of this committee 
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are also familiar with the gigantic strides these 
countries have taken toward greater strength and 
stability. They have made a truly remarkable re- 
covery from the economic chaos which threatened 
them 10 years ago. Most of them have also 
achieved a measure of political stability that once 
seemed impossible. Through NATO they are now 
making a substantial contribution not only to 
their own military defense but to the total de- 
fensive power available for the protection of the 
entire free world. They have granted independ- 
ence to a number of former colonies in Africa and 
Asia and are gradually evolving new political and 
economic relationships with other dependent 
areas. This process has been extremely difficult 
and is all the more laudable for this reason. 
Meanwhile the nations of free Europe have 
made tremendous progress in the development of 
cooperative relationships with one another. The 
OEEC is a valuable substitute for the economic 
nationalism that characterized the last generation. 
The Community of Six represents a bold new ex- 
periment in supranational integration which is 
moving step by step toward a united Europe. 
This cooperation within Europe is matched by 
growing cooperation between Europe and North 
America. As you know, the joint military effort 
developed under NATO is steadily being extended 
to political, economic, and psychological activities. 
I believe the recent NATO meeting at Copenha- 
gen, from which I returned a few days ago, 
marked a new peak of Atlantic political unity. 
When I speak of the political unity achieved 
within NATO, I do not mean to suggest that there 
are no disagreements among the members. You 
all know that disagreements frequently exist, 
sometimes on fairly important issues. It is not 
surprising that 15 sovereign nations will often 
have differing attitudes and interests with respect 
to specific problems. What is surprising is the 
remarkable measure of agreement attained on 
fundamentals. Our processes of political consul- 
tation are not designed to eliminate all differences 
but rather to achieve an essential accord in basic 
policy and action despite these differences. In 
this we have done very well indeed. I doubt that 
human history records any other instance in 
which 15 independent nations have managed to 


* For text of final communique issued at Copenhagen on 
May 7 following a meeting of the NATO Ministerial 
Council, see ibid., May 26, 1958, p. 850. 
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work together so effectively and to maintain such 
a closely knit community of purpose. 

All things considered, I would not hesitate to 
say that the success of our policies in Western 
Europe during the last 10 years has been little 
short of miraculous. At the same time, of course, 
we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that our 
European friends still face a number of serious 
problems. Despite the substantial improvement 
of European production and trade the economies 
of several countries are subject to severe and con- 
stant strain. Communist influence, despite its 
decline, remains too strong for comfort in certain 
areas of Western Europe. Little concrete prog- 
ress has yet been made toward the important 
objective of German reunification, without which 
there can be no enduring stability in central 
Europe. There is evidence of a significant volume 
of neutralist sentiment in some countries, and this 
sentiment is constantly being stimulated and ex- 
ploited by Communist elements. 

The relations between certain European na- 
tions and their overseas territories, as you know, 
still produce a number of exceedingly complex 
problems. The United States has consistently 
sought to promote the orderly evolution of de- 
pendent peoples to self-government. At the same 
time we have been aware that premature in- 
dependence and irresponsible nationalism may 
present grave dangers to the dependent peoples 
themselves, as well as to the whole free world. We 
have also hoped that the peoples evolving toward 
self-government will voluntarily choose to main- 
tain intimate political, economic, and cultural ties 
with the nations of Europe. Our policies with 
respect to these matters have not always been 
satisfactory to our European allies, and we have 
sometimes been critical of their own policies and 
practices. On the whole, however, we have recog- 
nized that the processes of political and social 
evolution are not easy, and we feel that the Euro- 
pean governments have made long strides in deal- 
ing with the intricate problems involved. 

Even in the field of military defense we and our 
allies are a long way from being out of the woods. 
Science and technology move at a breathtaking 
pace, and military weapons and facilities are 
growing more complicated and more expensive 
every day. The maintenance, improvement, and 
progressive modernization of NATO forces will 
continue to present problems of tremendous mag- 
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nitude. In addition we are confronted by the 
fact that the German defense buildup has been 
slower than expected and that the French have 
considered it necessary to divert a large portion 
of France’s military forces to Algeria. The 
NATO defense program certainly cannot be 
taken for granted, and there is no basis for any 
relaxation of interest or effort. 

Finally, we know that certain European govern- 
ments have had difficulties of an internal nature. 
France, in particular, has been going through a 
severe domestic political crisis. 

For obvious reasons I would prefer to avoid 
making extensive comment on the internal French 
situation at this time. It would be inappropriate 
for Americans to do or say anything which might 
be construed as interference in a matter that is 
essentially the concern of the French people them- 
selves, or which might complicate the enormous 
tasks facing the De Gaulle government. I do 
not want to suggest any lack of interest in the 
situation nor to gloss over the seriousness of the 
problems that may arise from recent events in 
France. It has been necessary for us to give 
this situation a great deal of thought and to fol- 
low developments very closely. At the same time, 
I think, Americans would do well to avoid going 
off the deep end in considering the possible effects 
of the French situation upon the Western World 
as a whole. We should view this situation in the 
broad perspective of history. I am convinced of 
the profound dedication of the French people 
and their government to the cause of human free- 
dom. I am equally convinced that the basic in- 
terests of the French nation are inextricably tied 
up with the future of the European community 
and the Atlantic community. The Western World 
needs France, just as France needs its association 
with the Western World. France has played a 
leading role thus far in the building up of West- 
ern defense, and I do not believe that any French 
government, other than a government under Com- 
munist control, would wish to try to undermine 
or halt the progress that is being made. 


Dealing With the Current Problems 


With respect to the various other problems I 
have mentioned I believe that we should take a 
similarly calm and constructive attitude. We 
should not try to sweep any of these problems 
under the rug. On the other hand, we should not 
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exaggerate their difficulty. Here again I feel 
that perspective is essential, because we are going 
to have to live with some of these problems for 
a long time to come. 

Actually, none of the problems that we face 
today in Western Europe is nearly so difficult 
as those we faced 10 years ago. I remember when 
a number of people sincerely opposed the Mar- 
shall plan with the argument that European eco- 
nomic recovery was hopeless and that any effort 
to promote recovery would simply amount to 
pouring money down a rathole. I remember when 
NATO was also opposed on the grounds that 
Europe was politically and militarily indefensible 
and that any effort to build an effective defensive 
structure would be a waste of effort. If we had 
followed these counsels of despair, we probably 
would not be sitting here today discussing our 
policies of Western Europe because Western 
Europe would already have been lost to the 
free world. 

In dealing with the current problems of free 
Europe I believe our policies should follow the 
same general patterns that have been successful 
in the past. While economic aid to Europe has 
been virtually eliminated, with the exception of 
assistance recently given France, we must keep 
the European economic picture under close ob- 
servation and must take account of the need for 
European economic health in developing our own 
financial and commercial policies. We must do 
our part in maintaining the NATO defense struc- 
ture and must continue to help our allies to 
improve and modernize their forces. We must 
develop further the processes of political con- 
sultation in NATO in order to insure a funda- 
mental unity of policy and action among the 
member governments. We must explore con- 
stantly with our allies the possibilities of joint 
effort in all fields of endeavor where a combina- 
tion of skills and resources may offer mutual 
advantage. In particular, I believe we should 
give full support to the recent NATO program 
for scientific cooperation. 

We must encourage our European allies to 
settle occasional differences among themselves in 
a peaceful and constructive manner. Without in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of friendly na- 
tions, we should use our influence to promote 
political and social stability. We should en- 
courage our friends to adopt progressive and re- 
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alistic policies in dealing with their territorial and 
economic interests in other parts of the world. 
We should continue our cultural and information 
programs, both as a means of counteracting Com- 
munist propaganda and as a means of inspiring a 
greater unity of spirit throughout the Atlantic 
community. One of the strongest bulwarks of 
Atlantic cooperation is the widespread and direct 
contact that has developed among the peoples 
themselves—among businessmen, professional! 
bodies, labor groups, legislators, and many other 
elements of national populations. These contacts 
produce a kind of understanding and community 
of interest that could never be achieved through 
governmental contacts alone. 

In carrying forward our multiple policies and 
programs in the European area we must give con- 
stant consideration to new methods and techniques 
of operation. In the final analysis, however, there 
is no substit:te for old-fashioned diplomacy—for 
the ability to move rapidly and decisively in all 
fields of common interest, for the day-to-day dip- 
lomatic cooperation on a host of little problems 
which, if effectively handled, we can keep from 
becoming big problems. It may be trite to say 
that diplomacy is not only our first but our only 
satisfactory line of defense, but I believe the state- 
ment is nevertheless true. 

All things considered, I would say that our Eu- 
ropean policies have paid off. I believe they will 
continue to pay off in the future. I do not mean 
to imply, of course, that there is no room for im- 
provement. As I have already indicated, all our 
policies and programs are in a constant state of 
revision. We must always be on the alert for 
better ways of doing things. However, I honestly 
believe that our basic policies are on the right 
track and that our principal task is to improve 
their practical application to particular situations. 

We cannot expect that these policies are going 
to result in an immediate relaxation of interna- 
tional tensions or a. sudden termination of the 
cold war. On the contrary, I think we should 
face up to the fact that an early end to the cold 
war just doesn’t seem to be in the cards. The 
road ahead will probably be long and hard, with 
many twists and turns, but we already know better 
than to expect any smooth-surfaced freeway to 
peace and survival. We will certainly make mis- 
takes, and the enemies of freedom will do every- 
thing they can to capitalize on these mistakes. 
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However, I am sure that the Soviet rulers are not 
nearly so hopeful about any particular mistakes 
we may make as they are hopeful that we will 
ultimately quit trying. It is their fondest dream 
that we will eventually “run out of gas”—that we 
will succumb to a sort of “cold-war weariness”— 
that we will become “fed up” with a troublesome 
and perplexing international situation and decide 
to let the world go by default. A major part of 
our job is to convince them that this dream is 
never going tocometrue. If we display the same 
energy, imagination, and determination that we 
have shown in the past, we have reason for con- 
fidence that we can meet the challenges of the 
future. 


The Problem of Development 
of the Upper Columbia River 


Statement by Douglas McKay * 


I am Douglas McKay, chairman of the United 
States Section of the International Joint Com- 
mission, United States and Canada. I appear 
before the committee in response to the letter of 
the chairman of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, dated February 25, requesting 
that I testify to provide details of the develop- 
ments within the International Joint Commission 
on the Upper Columbia problem since the previ- 
ous hearings of this committee, which were con- 
cluded on May 23, 1956. 

As requested, I will outline the developments 
in the International Joint Commission in this 
statement. In addition, I have obtained the con- 
currence of our Canadian colleagues to furnish 
the committee with a copy of the verbatim tran- 
script of the proceedings within the Commission 
at the four regular semiannual meetings and one 
special meeting, which are the only occasions 
since May 1956 at which there have been discus- 
sions of the Columbia River problems. Accord- 
ingly, a copy of the proceedings at those meetings 
has been furnished for the use of the committee 
and its staff. 

In general, since May 1956 the United States 


*Made before the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs and a special subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on Upper Columbia River 
development on May 7. 
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Section of the International Joint Commission 
has continued to press for the earliest possible 
solution of the problems of development of the 
Columbia Basin to the mutual satisfaction of all 
interests concerned in both Canada and the United 
States. The role of the International Joint 
Commission in dealing with these problems is 
twofold: 

First, we have the responsibility for investiga- 
tion and report to the Governments of Canada 
and the United States on the possibilities for such 
development of water resources of the Columbia 
as would be practicable and in the public interest 
from the points of view of the two Governments. 
The Commission has this responsibility under a 
reference dated March 9, 1944, from the two 
Governments pursuant to article IX of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty. 

The Commission’s second responsibility is to 
consider and take action on an application from 
the Government of the United States for approval 
of the construction of the Libby project pursuant 
to article IV of the 1909 treaty. 

I will outline the developments of the last 2 
years under each of these responsibilities. 

Progress under the 1944 reference has been dis- 
couragingly slow but, fortunately, has increased 
considerably in tempo in the last few years. Due 
to the comprehensive studies completed in 1948 
in the United States for the Columbia River Re- 
view Report,’ the United States was in a favor- 
able position to participate in joint planning 
under the reference very soon after it was ap- 
proved by the two Governments. Canada, how- 
ever, was not in such a fortunate position and had 
to embark on many basic mapping and data- 
gathering projects before undertaking surveys 
and studies of specific development possibili- 
ties. The rate at which studies of the possibilities 
in Canada have been undertaken has, of course, 
been a matter for determination by Canada, and, 
according to the information furnished to us from 
time to time in the formal progress reports under 
the reference and in the information obtained 
from the chairman of the Canadian Section of 
the Commission, sufficient information on the 
projects in Canada will become available in the 
next several months to permit submission of a 
report to the Commission by the International 
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Columbia River Engineering Board in December 
1958. Fortunately the United States has been 
able to provide complete and up-to-date informa- 
tion for its part in this international report by 
virtue of the current review of the 1948 report 
on the Columbia which is nearing completion and 
is scheduled to be received by the Chief of En- 
gineers in July of this year. 

The report which the Commission expects to 
receive from the International Columbia River 
Engineering Board in December will contain, in 
addition to the general appraisal of the needs 
and possibilities for development of a compre- 
hensive plan on an international basis, specific 
analyses of three plans known as sequences 7, 8, 
and 9, which encompass three general types of 
possible development of the Upper Columbia 
Basin: 

Sequence 7 is a plan which includes the Libby 
project plus development of Mica and other sites 
on the Columbia in Canada without diversion of 
the Kootenay to the Columbia. 

Sequence 8 also includes the Libby project and 
the Columbia developments in Canada but con- 
templates partial diversion of the Kootenay to the 
Columbia at Canal Flats. 

Sequence 9 is a plan which does not include the 
Libby project but contemplates maximum prac- 
ticable diversion of the Kootenay to the Columbia. 

None of the aforementioned plans involves 
analyses of the possibility of diversion from the 
Columbia to the Fraser, since that is a matter 
beyond the scope of the reference from the two 
Governments to the Commission and is a matter 
being studied unilaterally by Canada. 

When the international report is received by 
the Commission and the Commission’s report to 
the two Governments is formulated, a proper 
framework of engineering and economic data 
will be available for the consideration of the two 
Governments on possible joint developments and 
on sharing of costs and benefits of such develop- 
ments. Until such data are available, neither 
Government has all the information it needs to 
propose or consider specific arrangements for 
joint development. 

As to our second job, that of taking action on 
the Libby application, the United States Section 
of the Commission has, of course, been ready to 
proceed at any time since submission of the 
second application on May 22, 1954. 
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Both the Government of Canada and the Gov- 
ernment of the Province of British Columbia, 
however, have stated in their formal statements 
in response to the application that they are not 
prepared to consent to or to oppose the Libby 
project and are therefore not prepared to have the 
Commission proceed with consideration of the 
application pending completion of certain addi- 
tional studies of development possibilities in 
Canada. To date, neither the Government of the 
United States nor the United States Section of 
the International Joint Commission has been ad- 
vised further with respect to the attitude of the 
Governments of Canada and the Province of 
British Columbia or as to their readiness for con- 
sideration of the Libby application. The United 
States Section of the Commission has, of course, 
regularly reminded the Canadian Section of the 
Commission of our urgent need for the Libby 
project and of our desire for the earliest possible 
action. A recapitulation of all of the circum- 
stances and a reiteration of the urgency of the 
matter was presented to the Canadian Section 
of the Commission on April 2, 1957.3 Also, a 


special meeting of the Commission was proposed 
by the United States Section and held in New 
York in January 1958 for the purpose of clarify- 
ing the United States position on possible terms 


of settlement of the Libby application, about 
which many misconceptions appear to have arisen. 
In this special meeting, the United States Sec- 
tion of the Commission gave assurance to our 
Canadian colleagues of our willingness to pro- 
ceed with discussions of terms of settlement for 
the Libby project in the spirit of a willing buyer 
and a willing seller and that we expected that re- 
compense for use of natura] resources of Canada 
in the Libby project could be arranged on the 
basis of consideration of all pertinent factors. 
As the result of that special meeting, it was gen- 
erally agreed among all members of the Commis- 
sion that considerable progress had been made 
in clarifying the respective views of interests on 
both sides of the boundary. Nevertheless, no 
definite information was obtained at that time as to 
when the Governments of Canada and the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia will be prepared to 
make a further statement on the Libby project 
to the Commission. The situation within the 


*For text of U.S. statement, see BULLETIN of July 1, 
1957, p. 34. 
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Commission at this time is that we have received 
continued frank and discouraging statements from 
the Canadian chairman to the effect that the Libby 
project is unlikely to be favorably regarded by 
Canada, and during meetings of the Commis- 
sion we have received polite but noncommittal 
statements from representatives of the Govern- 
ment of Canada indicating that the further studies 
considered necessary in Canada have not yet been 
completed but are still under way. 

The foregoing outline of the status of the Com- 
mission’s two functions with respect to Upper 
Columbia developments indicates generally the 
role of the International Joint Commission in 
these matters. With reference to the committee’s 
question as to ways in which the Commission’s 
role has been changed by the decision of the two 
Governments to discuss this question at the diplo- 
matic level, the answer is that the Commission’s 
role has not been changed by the action of the two 
Governments referred to. The Commission’s re- 
sponsibilities remain as described previously, to 
complete its report under the 1944 reference and 
to take action on the Libby application when and 
if the Governments of Canada and the Province 
of British Columbia indicate that they are ready 
to have the application considered. The role of 
those who are participating in the diplomatic 
discussions is not a superseding role but an addi- 
tional and supplementary function. Insofar 
as the United States Section of the Commission 
is concerned, we are hopeful that those discus- 
sions will improve understanding of the prob- 
lems between the agencies of both Governments 
who are concerned with these matters and may 
lead to the formulation of, and agreement upon, 
principles which would be useful when the Com- 
mission’s report is made available to the two 
Governments. 

Aside from the statements by members of the 
Commission during its regular proceedings con- 
cerning which I have already advised the com- 
mittee, there has been only one public statement 
by a member of the U.S. Section of the Commis- 
sion bearing on the Upper Columbia River prob- 
lems, and that is a statement which I delivered at 
the Pacific Northwest Regional Conference of the 
American Society of International Law at the 
University of Washington on April 19, 1958. 
Copies of that statement have been furnished the 
committee. 
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The committee’s letter of February 25, 1958, 
included a request for a summary of any discus- 
sions or negotiations which have taken place 
within the Commission relative to the develop- 
ment of the Saint John River or any other river 
resources which may be related to an overall set- 
tlement of these problems. 

In January 1954 the Commission submitted a 
report on the Saint John River Basin to the Gov- 
ernments of Canada and the United States in re- 
sponse to the Governments’ reference of 28 Sep- 
tember 1950. That report outlined the possibili- 
ties for development of the Saint John River 
Basin but did not offer any suggestions for joint 
undertakings or contain any information perti- 
nent to the situation in the Upper Columbia at 
this time. Subsequently the possibilities for de- 
velopment on the Saint John in conjunction with 
an analysis of the feasibility of the Passama- 
quoddy Tidal Power Project have been under 
consideration by the Commission pursuant to the 
reference from the two Governments dated Au- 
gust 2, 1956. To date, these studies have only 
been concerned with an analysis of the engineer- 
ing possibilities and have not extended to consid- 
eration of a basis for sharing of costs and benefits 
of developments in which both countries are in- 
volved. I can assure the committee that, if the 
studies on any other rivers should lead to dis- 
cussions or negotiations which would be pertinent 
to the Upper Columbia situation, it will be made 
known to all concerned and will be taken fully 
into account. 

The chairman’s letter of February 25, 1958, also 
requested my comments on the position of the 
chairman of the Canadian Section as presented 
during his appearance before the Committee on 
External Affairs of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons on December 12, 13, and 16, 1957. We have, 
of course, studied these and other statements of 
the Canadian chairman very carefully, and I must 
confess that we have continued to find the state- 
ments discouraging with respect to the prospects 
for satisfactory completion of the Commission’s 
two current assignments; namely, early settle- 
ment of the Libby application and formulation of 
mutually beneficial plans which do not require 
diversion of the Columbia to the Fraser. Never- 
theless we are hopeful that the completion of the 
joint studies later this year will provide a frame- 
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work on which discussion of specific projects of 
mutual benefit to both countries can be carried 
on successfully. I can assure the committee that 
the United States Section of the Commission is 
unanimous and steadfast in its desire to achieve 
the earliest possible adoption by the two coun- 
tries of mutually satisfactory plans for develop- 
ment of the Upper Columbia, plans in which 
cognizance can be taken of the costs and benefits, 
upstream and downstream, which should equi- 
tably be allocated to interests in each country. 
We are ready to consider any procedures and any 
principles by which this goal can be accomplished. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954. Entered into force 
September 11, 1957. TIAS 3879. 

Ratification deposited: India, May 5, 1958. 

Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954. 
Entered into force December 15, 1957. TIAS 3943. 
Ratification deposited (with reservations): India, May 

5, 1958. 


BILATERAL 
Burma 


Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended (68 Stat. 455; 7 U.S.C. 1701-1709), 
with exchange of notes. Signed at Rangoon May 27, 
1958. Entered into force May 27, 1958. 


Germany 


Agreement amending the agreement of July 18, 1952 
(TIAS 2553) for financing certain educational ex- 
change programs. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Bonn May 14, 1958. Entered into force May 14, 1958. 


Sweden 

Agreement amending research reactor agreement concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of January 18, 1956, as 
amended (TIAS 3477 and 3775). Signed at Washing- 

ton April 25, 1958. 

Entered into force: June 2, 1958 (date each govern- 
ment received from the other written notification 
that it has complied with statutory and constitutional 
requirements). 
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International Cooperation To Solve Food and Agricultural Problems 


NINTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


ROME, NOVEMBER 2-22, 1957 


by Ralph S. Roberts 


The ninth session of the Conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions was held at FAO headquarters in Rome, 
Italy, from November 2 to 22, 1957. Over 450 
representatives of 76 of FAO’s 77 member coun- 
tries participated. The United States delegation 
included representatives of the Departments of 
Agriculture, Interior, and State, congressional 
advisers, and advisers from agricultural, fisheries, 
and forestry organizations.’ Forty-seven inter- 
governmental and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions were represented by over 70 observers. 

This session of the Conference functioned 
through plenary meetings and meetings of its 
three major commissions dealing with: I-World 
Food and Agriculture Situation; I[-Current and 
Prospective Activities of the Organization; and 
III-Constitutional, Administrative, and Finan- 
cial Questions. It was, on the whole, a construc- 
tive, businesslike, and efficient session. 

Plenary meetings were held during the first 
week to hear statements by leaders of delegations 
and at other times during the course of the Con- 
ference when decisions were required. In the 





© Mr. Roberts, author of the above article, is 
Administrative Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
| ture. He was head of the U.S. delegation to 


| the ninth session of the FAO Conference. 
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plenary meetings most delegation leaders con- 
fined themselves to specific topics in their state- 
ments. United States Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, who was in Rome for a brief 
period during the Conference, presented the 
United States statement. He concentrated on the 
questions of (1) surplus disposal and (2) na- 
tional self-sufficiency versus specialization, and 
emphasized United States policy on surplus dis- 
posal operations in this way: 

In our export operations, we have been governed by 
FAO’s principles of surplus disposal and have set for 
ourselves three principles: (1) We will compete fairly on 
the world market. (2) We will compete in quality. (3) 
We will participate in a mutually profitable international 
trade that gives our customers abroad continuous oppor- 
tunity to earn the foreign exchange they need to buy 
our products. 


Secretary Benson also took this occasion to re- 
affirm support of FAO by the United States. In 
this connection he observed that: 


The flow and exchange of commerce and ideas between 
nations is basic to maintenance of world peace and the 
strengthening of economies. The exchange of ideas 
through sessions of the Conference and through other 
means is one of the principal values of FAO. 

The finest work of FAO, it seems to me, lies not in 
doing things for people, or for governments, but through 


*For a Department announcement and a list of the 
U.S. delegation, see BULLETIN of Nov. 18, 1957, p. 812. 
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inspiring, encouraging, and assisting people and govern- 
ments to do things for themselves. In this FAO has 
done an effective job since its founding. I have no doubt 
that FAO will continue and improve upon this effective 
role in the years that lie ahead. 


WORLD FOOD AND AGRICULTURE SITUATION 


This general subject was discussed in plenary 
meetings during the first full week of the Confer- 
ence under two headings: disposal of surpluses 
and their use for economic development, and na- 
tional self-sufficiency versus specialization and the 
resulting international trade. Discussions of these 
subjects were continued in Commission I during 
the second week of the Conference. Congressman 
W. R. Poage outlined the U.S. position on the 
state of food and agriculture. Congressman 
Charles B. Hoeven stated the U.S. policies on 
surplus disposal. 

Delegations were seriously concerned about the 
worsening terms of trade facing farmers both in 
domestic and international markets. World sur- 
pluses and their useful disposal without serious 
disruption of markets was one major topic, closely 
followed by concern about the international effect 
of domestic pricing policies and possible measures 
to improve terms of trade. Resolutions were 
adopted on each of these topics. 

The U.S. delegation led off the surplus-disposal 
discussion with a presentation of current activi- 
ties and the philosophies supporting their pol- 
icies. It was argued that large quantities of 
surplus goods had been usefully moved into con- 
sumption with substantial effects on the levels of 
living of underprivileged people and the economic 
development plans of less developed areas. Dis- 
ruption of markets had been minimal, and great 
care had been and was being exercised to see that 
our competitors were not hurt. Most delegation 
comments were moderate. One conclusion was to 
encourage the subcommittee on surpluses to 
strengthen its operations. 

In the discussion of price policies that might 
lead to surpluses and other trade difficulties, ex- 
porting nations took an active part. The U.S. 
delegation pursued a passive role, while delega- 
tions from several countries blunted some rather 
drastic proposals put before the Conference. The 
resolution finally adopted was aimed at stimulat- 
ing studies in the broad field of price policy and 
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creating principles of national price policies. 

The Conference also endorsed the intention, out- 
lined by the Director General, B. R. Sen, to 
arrange for three main documents to be presented 
to the Economic and Social Council in the summer 
of 1958 in line with requests made by that Coun- 
cil and by the United Nations General Assembly : 


1. A brief general report on action taken, in 
line with various intergovernmental requests, on 
subjects relating to food reserves ; 

2. A more detailed study by the Director Gen- 
eral on national food reserves, taking full account 
of the conclusions reached by the FAO working 
party on national reserves; 

3. A consolidated record on FAO expert 
studies and administrative arrangements on ques- 
tions of famine relief, including a brief sum- 
mary review of existing intergovernmental proce- 
dures and relief facilities. 


The resolutions finally adopted included one 
which requested the Director General to call to the 
attention of member governments the existing 
international machinery for stabilization of the 
prices of agricultural products and the studies 
made and action taken by other intergovernmental 
bodies on price stabilization and on the terms of 
trade. 


ACTIVITIES OF FAO 


Under this topic in Commission II the Confer- 
ence reviewed the work of the major divisions of 
the Organization, adopted the program of work, 
and determined the biennial budget for 1958-59. 


Agriculture 


The Conference was well satisfied with the 
value, integration, coordination, and balance of 
the regular program of the Agriculture Division. 
No increase in its basic program had been pro- 
posed by the Director General, except for the fill- 
ing of two or three posts previously authorized 
but vacant for most of 1956-57. The division will 
be more or less involved, however, in several 
expansion items, including those for strengthening 
the regional offices, documentation, Mediterranean 
development, rural welfare, and the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

In the general review of the basic program, 
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notable interest was shown by many countries in 
land and water management, fertilizer use, irriga- 
tion, plant and animal pests and diseases, tropical 
crops, extension services, and some aspects of 
land-tenure problems. 

A joint session of the technical committees on 
agriculture and forestry endorsed a proposal for 
a tour of the United States to see the work on 
watershed management, as well as joint meetings 
of agriculturists and foresters in Europe and in 
the Far East on this subject. Other proposed ac- 
tivities relating to flood control, soil erosion con- 
trol, and shifting cultivation, especially in the 
tropics, were supported. 


The discussion of economics was favorable to 
the work of this division and indicated that dele- 
gates generally gave highest priority to work on 
statistics and commodity analysis. Delegates felt 
that, if necessary, some adjustments might be 
made in the economic analysis branch of the 
division. 


Fisheries 


In general, the Conference felt that the Fish- 
eries Division had done a good job on the current 
program and endorsed it as sound, adequately 
balanced, and well oriented. The program of 
work was discussed in considerable detail, but 
there were no strong differences of opinion as to 
the eventual recommendations. 

Minor changes in the Expanded Technical As- 
sistance Program and fellowship procedures were 
suggested in the interest of greater efficiency of 
operations, and there was a very definite feeling 
that biological projects should lead to relatively 
immediate practical results. This was expressed 
in the sense of giving primary attention to those 
projects which had a direct bearing on increased 
food production and fullest use of aquatic 
resources. 


Forestry 


Major attention in forestry discussions was 
focused on the proposed increases in the forestry 
budget, on the proposed Mediterranean develop- 
ment project, and on the World Forestry Con- 
gress. The delegations from the United States, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and some of the 
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European countries pressed for priority ratings 
of the various elements in the preposed program. 
The debate on these priority ratings led to some 
prolonged arguments and finally to a vote in Com- 
mission II, where the priorities were retained. 

There was a lively discussion of the World 
Forestry Congress to which the United States will 
be host in 1960. Numerous suggestions were of- 
fered by delegations on tours and subjects of in- 
terest to them which might be included in the 
program of the Congress. Complete acceptance 
was given to the U.S. proposal that all suggestions 
should be relayed to the U.S. organizing commit- 
tee for its consideration and decision. Also, a 
draft resolution concerning the Congress, pre- 
sented by the United States delegation, was 
unanimously adopted. 


Nutrition 


The Conference concluded that impressive ac- 
complishments had been made by the Nutrition 
Division with a small staff and limited financial 
resources. The proposed 1958-59 budget for this 
division was approved in its entirety. Top prior- 
ity was given to the provision of an additional 
specialist and consultants in education in nutri- 
tion and two additional regional officers in Latin 
America, one for food technology and one for 
home economics. 

Special importance was attached to the food 
consumption and planning work of FAO, which 
assists member countries to formulate and carry 
out national policies and programs concerned with 
the production and consumption of food, taking 
full account of the nutritional requirements of the 
people. Dietary surveys among family groups are 
now being made more extensively in many coun- 
tries, and there is growing recognition of the need 
for surveys of diets of individuals for specific nu- 
tritional objectives. 

Increasing interest has been shown by under- 
developed countries in receiving help in adapting 
modern developments in food technology and im- 
proving food-preservation methods. Work on 
food additives is now being carried out by FAO 
and the World Health Organization. 

Adequate national scientific and technical nutri- 
tion services are needed for developing practical 
programs, and appropriate national services are 
needed to coordinate activities to improve the nu- 
trition of populations. In this, more emphasis on 
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the training of nationals through fellowship and 
other programs was urged. FAO was urged (in 
collaboration with UNESCO, WHO, and 
UNICEF) to encourage and assist governments 
to develop suitable teaching methods and materials 
and to use WHO maternal and child-health cen- 
ters and U.N. community-development activities 
as opportunities for nutrition education. 

Increasing assistance has been given in planning 
and organizing supplementary feeding programs 
and related educational activities. Since in many 
countries such programs benefiting school chil- 
dren, mothers, and preschool children are often 
initiated with dried skim milk made available 
temporarily by the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, simultaneous attention is given to develop- 
ing local resources of foods which can replace the 
imported milk. 

The rapid development of the FAO home eco- 
nomics program was gratifying because it can 
contribute significantly to raising levels of living. 
Particular stress was laid on the importance of 
beginning the work in each country or region with 
comprehensive surveys to gain understanding of 
conditions of family living and of existing con- 
tributing programs. As examples of the interest 
in home economics, several countries and terri- 
tories in Africa have requested assistance from 
FAO in training women for participation in com- 
munity development. 


Information 


In examining the activities in 1956-57 of the edi- 
torial, audiovisual, and documents branches and 
the legislative and library services of this division, 
the Conference paid particular attention to clari- 
fying the division’s general purpose. It studied 
the program of work and the budget estimates for 
these branches and services for the period 1958-59, 
as well as the trends of the program in their 
various fields. 

Great importance was attached to the need for 
establishing the basic principles that must underlie 
the activities of the Organization in the sphere 
of information. The Conference stressed the need 
to organize the activities of the division internally 
so that they may all be directed toward the same 
general purposes. 

The Conference noted that activities in the field 
of information are of a dual nature: On the one 
hand, there has to be created interest and under- 
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standing among all people, in and outside the 
farming sector, of the problems of agriculture 
and particularly the role of FAO in the overall 
effort to promote social and economic develop- 
ment. On the other hand, it is important to dis- 
seminate technical information which govern- 
ments can use for the benefit of farmers and pro- 
fessional agriculturists. The latter task devolves 
mainly on the technical divisions, which carry it 
out through the meetings they hold and through 
their publications and other communications. 
The creation of a favorable opinion among peo- 
ple implies the supplying of more than technical 
information since that alone fails to arouse suffi- 
cient interest in influential circles. 

The point was made that the member nations 
have a responsibility that they must accept to 
achieve adequate results in the Organization’s in- 
formation work. The Conference recognized, too, 
the responsibility of the national FAO commit- 
tees to advise the Organization of their needs 
in regard to information material and to adapt 
the latter to the different languages, mentalities, 
psychology, requirements, and general environ- 
ments of the countries concerned. 

The Conference recognized that difficulties on 
publications requirements of the Organization 
outlined by the Director General were mainly of 
a programing and budgetary nature. It re- 
quested the Director General to establish pri- 
orities on manuscripts in all the divisions within 
the budgetary ceiling set for documents and to 
eliminate the backlog as soon as possible. 

In establishing future priorities, it was felt 
that the Director General could be greatly aided 
by a procedure whereby member governments 
would take a more active part in the selection 
of titles to be published and in giving advice on 
how to satisfy the most urgent publication needs. 


Proposed Expansions in FAO Work 


Commission II reviewed a number of proposals 
for major expansion in some phases of the Organ- 
ization’s work. 

Strengthening the Regional Structure. The 
first of these proposals involved measures to 
strengthen the regional structure. The problem 
of the regional organization of FAO had been 
examined on several occasions by the Conference 
and by the Council of FAO. However, the Di- 
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rector General recommended measures to assure 
fuller development of regional activities and pre- 
sented to the Conference detailed proposals to- 
ward this end. He envisaged the strengthening 
of the responsibility of the regional representa- 
tives and the outposting of additional technical 
officers to the regional offices, together with ap- 
propriate administrative and secretarial assist- 
ance. He also proposed to establish a regional 
office in Africa. 

The Conference considered the plan for 
strengthening the regional activities of the Or- 
ganization sound and desirable. At the same time 
it drew attention to certain difficulties which 
would have to be kept in mind, particularly in 
the initial stages of implementation. Special at- 
tention should be paid to the qualifications of the 
staff to be recruited, and this might lead to delays 
in the full implementation of the proposals. The 
Conference considered that such delays in recruit- 
ment would be preferable to any relaxation of 
standards of recruitment. Attention should also 
be given toward delineation of territory covered 
by regional offices. 

Interagency Cooperation. The Conference de- 
cided that provision for meeting new activities 
requiring interagency cooperation during 1958 
and 1959 should be met by establishing the un- 
allocated contingencies chapter at $100,000 in the 
budgets for 1958 and 1959. The original pro- 
posals included provision of $50,000 for unallo- 
cated contingencies and $100,000 for interagency 
cooperation. 

The Conference indicated that the Director 
General, in using such funds, should make sure of 
the importance and urgency of the projects in 
relation to FAO and that FAO should take the 
initiative in sponsoring activities within its com- 
petence that may be of interest to several agencies. 

Mediterranean Development Project. There 
was a great deal of vocal support for this project, 
but there were also many words of caution. The 
U.S. position was to discourage the development 
by FAO of a large regional project based on 
large-scale regional planning and external financ- 
ing; to recommend instead that FAO assist coun- 
tries on a national basis in making surveys and 
studies for better national agricultural- and fores- 
try-development programs; and to suggest that a 
regional technical meeting might be useful at a 
later stage as a means of exchanging information 
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and techniques. The Conference finally ap- 
proved the project in a somewhat reduced form 
and with a considerable number of safeguards 
which met in part, although not entirely, the 
United States reservations. 

Atomic Energy. The Conference approved 
the establishment of a second professional post 
within the atomic energy branch, which deals 
with the applications of atomic energy in agri- 
culture and food processing, and, so far as re- 
sources permit, the holding of such meetings or 
training courses as would be most useful to mem- 
ber countries. The Conference also requested the 
Director General to enter into consultations with 
the Director General of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency for the purpose of drawing up a 
draft relationship agreement. In this connec- 
tion the Conference also requested the FAO 
Council to establish a committee composed of 
government representatives to be available for 
consultation by the Director General in his nego- 
tiations with the designated representatives of 
the Board of Governors of the IAEA in prepar- 
ing a final draft agreement for submission to the 
10th session of the Conference. 


Expanded Technical Assistance Program 


Although there was considerable interest in this 
subject, there could be little definitive action by 
the Conference since it has no direct control over 
either the resources or the programing procedure. 
However, an entire day was devoted to a review of 
FAO’s activities under this program, with a 
larger number of delegations participating than 


in most previous sessions. Most of the delega- 
tions commented on the technical assistance ac- 
tivities carried on in their countries and, in many 
cases, put forward their ideas for various im- 
provements in the technical operations of these 
programs. 

The allocation of funds for ETAP projects in 
each country is made by the Technical Assistance 
Board, composed of representatives of all par- 
ticipating agencies, including FAO, subject to 
final approval by the Technical Assistance Com- 
mittee of the Economic and Social Council and 
the U.N. General Assembly. However, the Con- 
ference of FAO is responsible for determining 
the policies guiding FAO’s participation and for 
reviewing FAO’s activities under ETAP for 
technical soundness. The Conference made 
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recommendations for use by the Director Gen- 
eral in negotiating and administering FAO’s pro- 
gram under ETAP and, in some cases, for con- 
sideration by governments which are members of 
the TAC and General Assembly. 


Regional Conferences 


The Conference stressed the importance of 
regional meetings as a basis for developing broad 
guidelines for FAO’s future activities in the re- 
gions and endorsed the principle established by the 
eighth session of the Conference that such regional 
meetings should be held in nonconference years in 
order best to fulfill the above purpose. 

It was emphasized that the regional meetings 
should concentrate on the broad fields of agri- 
cultural policy and programing suitable for dis- 
cussion by government representatives at a policy- 
making level and should remain flexible within 
the broad lines proposed by the Director General. 


Adoption of Program of Work and Budget 


The level of the budget was first discussed in 
technical committees and in Commission II to 
allow for full discussion prior to final considera- 
tion in a plenary meeting. The Director General, 
in presenting his program of work and budget 
for 1958-59, to be financed from assessed contri- 
butions, compared the shares for the technical as- 
sistance program determined by ECOSOC and 
the U.N. General Assembly for the different agen- 
cies with the relative sizes of their regular 
budgets devoted to the respective fields of ac- 
tivity for 1957. Mr. Sen stressed the fact that 
the resources available to FAO fall far short of 
the services it is called upon to provide, particu- 
larly if FAO is to keep in step with the educa- 
tional and health-control activities which nations 
are undertaking through other international 
agencies. He said that therefore he was submit- 
ting to the Conference what he felt was a mini- 
mum program of work framed in the light of the 
world’s needs: $8,610,400 for 1958, which was just 
over $1,000,000 for the further development of 
the work program. Budget proposals, as they 
actually emerged, were $8,610,400 for 1958 and 
$8,818,100 for 1959, plus $11,000 in each year to 
cover costs arising from increased postal rates in 
Italy. 

In the initial discussion in Commission IT ap- 
proximately 16 leaders of delegations spoke. 
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About half of these, mostly from developed coun- 
tries, were in favor of a somewhat smaller budget 
while the others, mostly from underdeveloped 
countries, supported all or most of the Director 
General’s proposals. 

The General Committee of the Conference then 
examined further the procedures to be followed 
and agreed upon an arrangement under which 
Commission II would discuss major expansions 
and attempt to reach a provisional decision on 
each. This would be followed by a summariza- 
tion of reports of the technical committees and 
a determination on the level of the budget to be 
recommended to plenary. Attempts would then 
be made to reconcile any differences which might 
exist between the total level agreed upon in Com- 
mission II and provisional decisions reached on 
major expansions and increases in the regular 
program of work. 

The U. S. delegation moved a biennial budget 
of $16 million, and the Netherlands proposed an 
amendment altering the figure to $17 million. 
The Director General had indicated he needed 
$17,450,000, including $22,000 for increased post- 
al costs, but in view of discussion was prepared 
to accept $17,314,500. The Netherlands amend- 
ment was carried with 50 voting for, 13 (inelud- 
ing the United States) against, and 4 abstaining. 
The countries voting with the United States were 
Australia, Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Ireland, New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, 
Sweden, South Africa, and the United Kingdom. 
Germany, Luxembourg, Mexico, and Pakistan ab- 
stained. The 17 countries either voting against 
the resolution or abstaining contribute about 70 
percent of the FAO budget. 

The final vote in a plenary meeting on the level 
of the budget for the 1958-59 biennium at 
$17,000,000 was 42 votes for and 15 votes against, 
with no abstentions. 


CONSTITUTIONAL, ADMINISTRATIVE, AND 
FINANCIAL QUESTIONS 


In Commission III the Conference acted upon 
the following constitutional matters: (1) recom- 
mendations of the Ad Hoe Committee on Organi- 
zational Structure, involving primarily the or- 


ganization and structure of the FAO Council 
and its relationship to the Conference on the one 
hand and subsidiary bodies on the other; (2) in- 
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crease in membership of the Council; (3) revised 
elections procedures; (4) cooperation with inter- 
national organizations; (5) “observer status” for 
governments and international organizations; 
(6) principles governing conventions and agree- 
ments; (7) FAO policy and agreements with 
regional research and training institutes; and 
(8) consequential amendments to constitution 
and rules of procedure. 

The principal administrative and financial 
questions acted upon by the Conference were con- 
cerned with (1) review of the financial position 
of the Organization, (2) working capital fund, 
(3) scale of contributions for 1958-59, (4) a num- 
ber of routine financial and administrative items, 
and (5) biennial budgeting. 


Organizational Structure of FAO 


The fundamental question here for the Confer- 
ence to decide was whether to accept Plan A sub- 
mitted by the Ad Hoc Committee on Organiza- 
tional Structure, providing for retention of the 
Council as an executive body composed of 24 gov- 
ernments with retention of biennial Conference 
sessions, or to accept an alternative Plan B, pro- 
viding for abolition of the Council, with annual 
Conference sessions and establishment of a num- 
ber of permanent Conference committees. The 
Conference voted to accept Plan A. 


Proposed Increase in Council Membership 


This proposal was made to provide an addi- 
tional seat for the African region. After an ex- 
tended debate in the plenary session, in which a 
large number of delegations favored the objectives 
of the proposal, the matter was thoroughly con- 
sidered in the General Committee of the Confer- 
ence. The Committee and the Conference agreed 
in principle that it is desirable to increase the 
membership of the Council from 24 to 25, allocat- 
ing the additional seat to the African region, and 
requested the Council to prepare a draft constitu- 
tional amendment to be circulated to member gov- 
ernments before the next Conference of FAO, in 
accordance with the rules of procedure. 


Methods of Election of Council Members 


The Conference adopted new procedures for 
Conference elections of Council members. The 
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most important new feature was the method of 
calculation of the required majority for each elec- 
tion, the purpose of which is to avoid various 
types of “minority vote” elections and the use of 
such devices as “plumping.” Many other features 
of the new procedures are an obvious improve- 
ment, especially in regard to the form of ballots, 
secret election booths, and scrutiny of counting. 


Cooperation With International Organizations 


The Conference agreed that relationships with 
international governmental and nongovernmental 
organizations were progressing satisfactorily, that 
no change in the procedures was required, and that 
emphasis should be placed on development of 
practical arrangements for cooperation on specific 
problems. 


Granting of Observer Status 


On this question the Conference adopted a re- 
port of the Council, with a few minor amend- 
ments, in the form of a Conference resolution, the 
terms of which shall apply to all conferences and 
meetings called under FAO auspices. Subsidiary 
bodies of FAO which have adopted their own 
rules of procedure were requested to bring their 
rules into harmony with the Conference resolution 
at the earliest possible date. The report provided 
that, under certain specified conditions, nonmem- 
bers of FAO may send observers to FAO meet- 
ings, but it also provided that “Nations which 
are not Members or Associate Members of the 
Organization or members of the United Nations 
shall not be permitted to send observers to any 
meeting of the Organization.” This latter provi- 
sion was strongly supported by the United States 
in order to rule out any possibility that repre- 
sentatives of certain unrecognized regimes which 
are not members of the U.N. might be invited to 
FAO meetings. 


Principles and Procedures Governing Conventions 
and Agreements 

With some modification, the Conference 
adopted the Council’s report which will serve as 
a guide for future FAO conventions and agree- 
ments and for subsidiary bodies under FAO aus- 
pices. This report clarifies the purposes and 
circumstances under which conventions and agree- 
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ments shall be drawn up and subsidiary bodies 
established. As an outgrowth of this particular 
discussion, the Conference adopted a new article 
XV to the constitution establishing the authority 
of the Conference to enter into agreements with 
member nations for establishment of international 
institutions dealing with questions relating to 
food and agriculture. This provision will be more 
important if FAO expands its relationships with, 
and assistance to, regional research and training 
institutes. 


FAO Policy Regarding Regional Research and Train- 
ing Institutes 

The Director General requested policy guidance 
from the Conference in regard to FAO assistance 
in establishing regional research and training in- 
stitutes. The Conference adopted a U.S. dele- 
gation recommendation that this whole question 
should be referred to the Council as it involved 
important legal, constitutional, and financial, as 
well as program policy problems. 


Amendments to Constitution, Rules of Procedure, 
and Financial Regulations 

The Conference, after deciding on the prin- 
ciples and policies involved in regard to the nu- 
merous constitutional and financial proposals re- 
ferred to above, adopted appropriate amendments 
to the constitution and a series of detailed amend- 
ments and revisions to the rules of procedure and 
financial regulations. 


Scale of Contributions 


The 1958 U.N. scale of contributions was adopt- 
ed for FAO, with suitable adjustments owing 
to differences in membership. The United States 
percentage contribution for FAO for 1958-1959 
is 32.51. 


Election of New Members 


Requests were made by the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
and Hungary just before the Conference opened 
to have consideration of their applications post- 


poned until 1959. Ghana, the Federation of Ma- 
laya, and the Polish People’s Republic were 
elected to membership in FAO. Poland had 
formerly been a member but, having withdrawn, 
was subject to the same election procedure as new 
members. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONFERENCE 


The breakdown of Conference sessions into 
three commissions appears to be about the best 
organizational arrangement that can be achieved. 
However, several problems emerging in review 
of this ninth session point to ways of improving 
future sessions of the FAO Conference. 

For the Conference as a whole, the focusing of 
attention more directly on substantive matters is, 
to a considerable extent, a matter for govern- 
ments themselves and requires continued improve- 
ment in the degree of governmental preparations, 
in the caliber of delegations, and in the extent to 
which governments will utilize the FAO Con- 
ference as an important forum for discussion of 
national and international food and agricultural 
policies. Some procedural improvements in the 
planning and organization of the plenary ses- 
sions and Commission I sessions could also be 
made, but these alone will not achieve the ob- 
jective without parallel improvements in govern- 
mental participation. 

The method of arriving at a budget level still 
presents problems. Projects and programs of 
work have been considered apart from their cost 
implications. Great improvement could come 
from a change in procedure to take into account 
both the limits which governments must place on 
their expenditures and the needs of the Organi- 
zation, with balanced emphasis on the two fac- 
tors. With these considerations in mind, Con- 
ference delegates should be able to work in an 
environment wherein they could arrive at a mu- 
tually agreeable budget level with a minimum of 
time pressures or group pressures for particular 
projects. 

A related problem, that of closing-rush pres- 
sures, might be solved in part by starting the 
work of Commission II during the first week of 
the Conference, with its meetings being scheduled 
to avoid undue overlapping with plenary meet- 
ings. 

An important problem involves most effective 
use of the expert knowledge of technical mem- 
bers of delegations. Faced with a going program 
operated by a permanent staff and with little 
time for discussions of technical questions in Con- 
ference, technicians on delegations can contribute 
relatively little to current programs. With care- 
ful planning it should be possible for delegation 
technicians to make more positive contributions 
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in evaluating proposals for the total program of 
work and, more particularly, in developing long- 
range plans. 

There is an evident need for much more con- 
sultation among governments prior to the Confer- 
ence, through the Council and other channels, if 
objective, reasonable, and generally acceptable so- 
lutions are to be found to many major problems. 
Such consultations should, in the earlier stages, 
center around positive and constructive program 
proposals. At later stages financial positions 
could be related to the program proposals. 


President Extends Benefits 
to Hydrographic Bureau 


White House press release dated May 29 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


President Eisenhower on May 29 issued an 
Executive order designating the International 
Hydrographic Bureau a public international or- 
ganization entitled to the benefits of the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act of Decem- 
ber 29, 1945. 

The International Organizations Immunities 
Act provides that certain privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities shall be extended to such public 
international organizations as shall have been 
designated by the President through appropriate 
Executive order and to their officers and em- 
ployees and the representatives of member states 
to such organizations. 

The International Hydrographic Bureau began 
to function actively in September 1921 as the out- 
growth of a conference initiated by the British 
Admiralty to which maritime states having hy- 
drographic offices were invited to send delegates. 
The organization, now numbering 37 members, 
has its headquarters in Monte Carlo. 

The basic objectives of the International Hydro- 
graphic Bureau are the establishment of a close 
and permanent association between the hydro- 
graphic services of its members and the coordina- 
tion of the hydrographic work of these services 
with a view to rendering navigation safer in all 
seas of the world and to obtain uniformity insofar 
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as possible in charts and hydrographic documents. 
The United States has been a member of the 
International Hydrographic Bureau since 1922. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10769! 


DESIGNATING THE INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC BUREAU 
AS A PuBLIC INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION ENTITLED 
To ENsoy CERTAIN PRIVILEGES, EXEMPTIONS, AND 
IMMUNITIES 
By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 

1 of the International Organizations Immunities Act, 

approved December 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 669), and having 

found that the United States participates in the Inter- 
national Hydrographic Bureau under the authority of 
an act of Congress approved March 2, 1921 (41 Stat. 

1215), I hereby designate the International Hydro- 

graphic Bureau as a public international organization 

entitled to enjoy the privileges, exemptions, and immuni- 

ties conferred by the International Organizations Im- 

munities Act. 

The designation of the International Hydrographic 
Bureau as a public international organization within 
the meaning of the International Organizations Im- 
munities Act shall not be deemed to abridge in any 
respect privileges, exemptions, and immunities which 
such organization may have acquired or may acquire by 
treaty or congressional action. 


THE WHITE Hovusk, 
May 29, 1958. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


26th Meeting Caribbean Commission 


The Department of State announced on May 27 
(press release 290) the following U.S. delegation 
to the 26th meeting of the Caribbean Commission 
to be held at Trinidad, The West Indies, May 28- 


June 2: 


U.S. Commissioners 


Arturo Morales Carrién, chairman, Under Secretary of 
State for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


Leonard Brewer, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
José Trias Monge, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


723 Fed. Reg. 3801. 
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Alternate U.S. Commissioner 

Bolard More, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State 

Advisers 

José Luis Colom, Director, Office of Technical Cooper- 
ation, Department of State, Commonwealth of Puerto 

Rico 
Frederick H. Lawton, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, 

Department of State 
Walter W. Orebaugh, American Consul General, Port-of- 

Spain, Trinidad, The West Indies 

An outgrowth of the original Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, the Commission is an in- 
ternational advisory body. It serves to coordi- 
nate activities of the four member governments— 
France, Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States—in their efforts to improve the 
economic and social well-being of the inhabitants 
of their territories in the Caribbean area. 

The principal items for discussion concern the 
preparations for the Conference on the Revision 
of the Caribbean Commission Agreement, sched- 
uled to be held at Trinidad in November 1958. 
The Commission will also review technical as- 
sistance projects, primarily in the fields of edu- 
cation, fisheries, forestry, and cooperatives, being 
undertaken in cooperation with the International 
Cooperation Administration, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, and 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 


42d Session, International Labor Conference 


The Department of State announced on May 28 


(press release 294) the following tripartite dele- 
gation to the 42d session of the International 
Labor Conference to be held at Geneva, June 


4-96: 
REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 

James P. Mitchell, chairman, Secretary of Labor 

Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary of State for In- 
ternational Organization Affairs 

Advisers and Substitute Delegates 

George C. Lodge, special assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor 

Graham W. McGowan, special assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce 

David W. Wainhouse, counselor of embassy, American 
Ymbassy, Vienna, Austria 

Howard S. Carpenter, Near East specialist, Office of In- 
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ternational Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 

Charles C. Finch, labor adviser, Bureau of Near East- 
ern, South Asian and African Affairs, Department of 
State 

Daniel Goott, special assistant for international labor 
affairs, Office of the Deputy Under Secretary for Po- 
litical Affairs, Department of State 

Joseph E. Johnson, consultant to the Secretary of Labor 

Harold J. Magnuson, chief, Occupational Health Program, 
Bureau of State Services, Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Marion E. Martin, commissioner, Maine Department of 
Labor and Industry 

Otis E. Mulliken, deputy director, Office of International 
Economie and Social Affairs, Department of State 

John F. Skillman, director, Division of Agricultural, Con- 
struction, and Mining Equipment, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, Department of Commerce 

Marshall M. Smith, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for International Affairs 

Charles B. Stewart, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Research and Development 

James F. Taylor, chief, Foreign Service Division, Office of 
International Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 

George Tobias, attaché for international labor affairs, 
American Consulate General, Geneva, Switzerland 

Philip A. Yahner, special assistant to the Solicitor, De- 
partment of Labor 

Arnold Zempel, executive director, Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 


REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 

Cola G. Parker, director, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wis. 

Advisers 

A. Boyd Campbell, chairman of the board, Mississippi 
School Supply Co., Jackson, Miss. 

Charles E. Jackson, general manager, National Fisheries 
Institute, Inc., Washington, D.C. 

2. H. Nichols, publisher and editor, Daily Record, 
Vernon, Tex. 

Mrs. Sybyl S. Patterson, associate director, Employee 
Relations Division, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, New York, N.Y. 

William G. Van Meter, attorney, Labor Relations and 
Legal Department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

W. H. Winans, Larchmont, N.Y. 


REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Delegate 


Rudolph Faupl, international representative, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Washington, D.C. 

Advisers 

Harry C. Bates, president, Bricklayers, Masons, and 
Plasterers International Union of America, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

George P. Delaney, director of organizations, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, Washington, D.C. 
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Eugene E. Frazier, president, United States Transport 
Service Employees, Chicago, Il. 

Isidore Nagler, vice president, International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, New York, N.Y. 

Bertrand Seidman, economist, Research Department, 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, Washington, D.C. 

George L. P. Weaver, assistant to the president, Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers, Washington, D.C. 

Secretary of Delegation 

Virgil L. Moore, attaché, American Consulate General, 
Geneva, Switzerland 
The International Labor Conference is the 

principal policymaking organ of the International 

Labor Organization, a specialized agency of the 

United Nations comprising 80 member countries. 

At the annual meeting of the Conference repre- 

sentatives of governments, workers, and employers 

of the member countries of the ILO formulate 
suggested standards for the improvement of work- 
ing and living conditions around the world. 

Through the other organs of the ILO the Organ- 

ization also performs the functions of providing 

expert advice and technical assistance in the form 
of national and regional training programs, ad- 
visory missions, surveys, and other direct assist- 
ance to governments. The Organization also col- 
lects and disseminates information about labor, 
industrial, and social conditions. The functions 
of the Organization cover a wide range of sub- 
jects including work hours, minimum employment 
age, workmen’s compensation, social insurance, 

paid vacation, employment services, worker mi- 

gration, freedom of association, trade union 

rights, and forced labor. 

The 42d session of the Conference will review 
the report of the Director General, which em- 
phasizes the major trends in the work of the ILO 
in recent years. It shows the steady growth of 
operational activity over a period of years in 
response to the practical needs of the current 
world social situation and indicates the begin- 
nings of a new educational approach comprising 
a series of educational and promotional activities 
aimed at helping to deal with certain labor and 
social problems. The report also suggests the 
key areas of ILO program concentration today— 
the manpower, productivity, and related activities 
aimed at helping in the raising of living standards 
in urban and rural areas; the labor and social 
security measures needed to adjust to the new 
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conditions of industrialization and to maintain 
social stability in a period of rapid economic 
transition; the protection and promotion of hu- 
man rights in the economic and social fields with- 
in the province of ILO; and the technical and 
educational activities needed to facilitate social 
adjustment to technological change, including au- 
tomation and the industrial application of 
atomic energy. The report invites comments of 
the member governments on these subjects. 

Following the Director General’s report, major 
consideration will be given to substantive agenda 
items which include discrimination in the field 
of employment and occupation, conditions and 
employment of plantation workers, organization 
of occupational health services in places of em- 
ployment, conditions of work of fishermen, and a 
general discussion on the question of hours of 
work. 


ECE Steel Committee 


The Department of State announced on June 4 
(press release 306) the appointment of Harry L. 
Jenter of Cleveland, Ohio, vice president of 
operations of the American Steel and Wire Co., 
as U.S. delegate to the 20th session of the Steel 
Committee of the U.N. Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE), to be held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, June 9-13, 1958. 

Discussions in the coming session will primarily 
concern the long-range trends and problems in 
the European steel industry and the preparation 
of the annual steel-market review. 


ECE Housing Committee 


The Department of State announced on June 
5 (press release 307) the appointment of Morton 
Bodfish, chairman of the board and president of 
the First Federal Savings and Loan Association 
of Chicago, Ill., as the U.S. delegate to the 16th 
session of the Housing Committee of the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), which 
will be held at Geneva, Switzerland, June 16-20, 
1958. 

Discussions at this session will focus on such 
matters as financing of housing, European hous- 
ing trends and policies in 1957, formulation of 
house building programs, housing for the disabled, 
and particular questions on urbanization and town 
planning in relation to the cost of building. 
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Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Letter Dated 11 April 1958 from the Representative of 
Pakistan Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. S/3987, April 11, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 24 April 1958 from the Representative of 
India Addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. 8/3994, April 24, 1958. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 1 May 1958 from the Representative of India 
Addressed to the President of the Security Council. 
$/3999, May 1, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 2 May 1958 from the Representative of 
Yemen Addressed to the Secretary-General. S/4001, 
May 2, 1958. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 6 May 1958 from the Representative of Pak- 
istan Addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. 8/4003, May 6,1958. 4 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 7 May 1958 from the Representative of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land Addressed to the Secretary-General. S/4004, 
May 7, 1958. 1p. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 22 May 1958 from the Representative of 
Lebanon Addressed to the President of the Security 
Council. 8/4007, May 23, 1958. 1 p. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Letter Dated 3 April 1958 Addressed to the Secretary- 
General by the Permanent Representative of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. A/3820, April 8, 1958. 
3 pp. mimeo. 

Communication Dated 10 April 1958 Addressed to the 
Secretary-General by the Permanent Representative of 
the United States of America on Behalf of His Gov- 
ernment in its Capacity as the Unified Command. 
A/3821, April 10,1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 


Disarmament Commission 


Letter Dated 1 May 1958 from the Representative of 
Japan Addressed to the Secretary-General. DC/138, 
May 1, 1958. 3 pp. mimeo. 


Economic and Social Council 


United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance. Re- 
port by the Secretary-General. E/3081, April 4, 1958. 
34 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Development of Under-Developed Countries. 
Report and recommendations of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee for the Special Fund. E/3098, April 22, 1958, 
25 pp. mimeo. 

Development and Co-Ordination of the Economic, Social 
and Human Rights Programmes and Activities of the 
United Nations and the Specialized Agencies as a 
Whole. Co-Ordination on the National Level. Report 
of the Secretary-General. E/3107, May 6, 1958. 29 
pp. mimeo. 

Technical Assistance in Public Administration. Report 
by the Secretary-General. E/3085, May 7, 1958. 16 
pp. mimeo. 

Twenty-Second Report of the Administrative Committee 


1 Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 


States. 
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on Co-Ordination to the Economic and Social Council. 
E/3108, May 13, 1958. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Human Rights. Report of the Council Committee on the 
Tenth Anniversary of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. E/3125, May 19, 1958. 13 pp. mimeo. 

Statistical Commission. Report to the Economic and So- 
cial Council on the tenth session of the Statistical Com- 
mission held in New York from 28 April to 15 May 
1958. E/3126 (B/CN.3/255, May 23, 1958). 69 pp. 
mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Report of the United Nations Advisory Council for the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland Under Italian Adminis- 
tration, covering the period from 1 April 1957 to 31 
March 1958. 1/1372, April 22, 1958. 110 pp. mimeo. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Appointments 


Horace E. Henderson as Special Assistant to the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, effective June 2. 
(For biographic details, see press release 299 dated June 


2.) 





PUBLICATIONS 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Your Department of State. Pub. 6598. Department and 
Foreign Service Series 73. 13 pp. 10¢. 


An illustrated pamphlet describing the history, functions, 
and objectives of the Department of State. 


Defense—Offshore Procurement Program. TIAS 3987. 
26 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Denmark. Exchange of notes—Signed at Copenhagen 
June 8, 1954. Entered into force June 8, 1954. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3988. 
21 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Spain, superseding agreement of July 19, 1955—Signed 
at Washington August 16, 1957. Entered into force 
February 12, 1958. 
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Surplus Agricultural Commodities—Sale of Fruit and 
Fruit Products. TIAS 3989. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at London January 30 and 
February 3, 1958. Entered into force February 3, 1958. 


Defense—Intermediate Range Ballistic Missiles. TIAS 
8990. 4 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Washington February 22, 
1958. Entered into force February 22, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3991. 
10¢. 


Agreement, with exchange of notes, between the United 
States of America and Poland—Signed at Washington 
February 15, 1958. Entered into force February 15, 1958. 


TIAS 3992. 


11 pp. 


Commission for Educational Exchange. 
4 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Argentina, amending agreement of November 5, 1956. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Buenos Aires February 26 
and December 27, 1957. Entered into force December 27, 
1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3993. 3 pp. 
5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
India, amending agreement of August 29, 1956. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington February 13, 
1958. Entered into force February 13, 1958. 


Development of Transportation Facilities. TIAS 3994. 
6 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America, Nepal, 
and India—Signed at Kathmandu January 2 and at New 
Delhi January 6, 1958. Entered into force January 6, 
1958. 


Money Orders. TIAS 3995. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
China—Signed at Taipei October 8 and at Washington 
November 14, 1957. Operative October 1, 1957. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3996. 7 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement, with exchange of notes, between the United 
States of America and Finland—Signed at Helsinki Feb- 
ruary 21, 1958. Entered into force February 21, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities—Sale of Tobacco and 
Construction of Housing or Community Facilities. TIAS 
8997. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
amending agreement of June 5, 1956, as amended. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at London February 12 and 17, 
1958. Entered into force February 17, 1958. 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3998. 
14 pp. 10¢. Agreement between the United States of 
America and Nicaragua—Signed at Washington June 11, 
1957. Entered into force March 7, 1958. 


Informational Media Guaranty Program. TIAS 3999. 
3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Poland. Exchange of notes—Signed at Warsaw Feb- 
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ruary 12, 1958. Entered into force February 12, 1958; 
operative retroactively January 1, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4000. 10 pp. 
10¢. 


Agreement, with exchange of letters, between the United 
States of America and Yugoslavia—Signed at Belgrade 
February 3, 1958. Entered into force February 3, 1958. 
Weather Stations—Nauru Island. TIAS 4001. 5 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and 
Australia. Exchange of notes—Signed at Canberra Feb- 
ruary 19 and 25, 1958. Entered into force February 25, 
1958. 


Status of Personnel of Military Assistance Advisory 
Group and Offshore Procurement Program. TIAS 4002. 
3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
Denmark, relating to agreements of January 27, 1950, and 
June 8, 1954. Exchange of notes—Dated at Copenhagen 
December 12, 1956. Entered into force December 12, 1956. 


Informational Media Guaranty Program. TIAS 4003. 
3 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Republic of the Philippines, amending agreement of 
October 14, 1954, and January 19, 1955. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Manila December 12, 1955, and Febru- 
ary 10, 1958, with related note. Entered into force Feb- 
ruary 10, 1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4004. 
15¢. 

Agreement, with exchange of notes and memorandum of 
understanding, between the United States of America and 
Italy—Signed at Rome March 7, 1958. Entered into 
force March 7, 1958. 


Money Orders. TIAS 4005. 8 pp. 10¢. 


Convention between the United States of America and 
British Guiana—Signed at Georgetown, British Guiana, 
October 8 and at Washington November 4, 1957. En- 
tered into force January 1, 1958. 


20 pp. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4006. 2 pp. 


5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Israel, amending agreement of November 7, 1957. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington January 29 and 
February 4, 1958. Entered into force February 4, 1958. 


Air Transport Services. TIAS 4007. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ireland, amending agreement of February 3, 1945, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Signed at Dublin March 
4,1958. Entered into force March 4, 1958. 


Military Bases in the Philippines—Exploitation of Nat- 
ural Resources. TIAS 4008. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Interim arrangement between the United States of 
America and the Republic of the Philippines. Exchange 
of notes—Dated at Manila April 8, 1957. Entered into 
force April 8, 1957. 

Claims—Damages Arising from Maneuvers at Laur Train- 
ing Area. TIAS 4009. 6pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Republic of the Philippines. Exchange of aide 
memoire—Dated at Manila February 6, 1957. Entered 
into force February 6, 1957. 
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Agriculture. International Cooperation To Solve 
Food and Agricultural Problems (Roberts) . 


American Republics 

Dr. Eisenhower Delays Trip to Central America . 

Proposed Treaty Opens Way for International Bus 
and Truck Operations on Pan American Highway 
System (Kelly) ae ae ae ee 


Atomic Energy. U.S. To Provide Cobalt a 
for Hospital in Thailand . ey 


Canada. The Problem of Dev eee of the Upper 
Columbia River (McKay). . 


Congress, The 

The Challenge of Change (Dulles) : 
President Approves Payment to Denmark . 

U.S. Policies and Programs in Europe (E Ibrick) . 


Denmark. 
mark. 


President — Payment to Den- 


Department and Foreign Service. 


Appointments 
(Henderson) . So aren le. xe 


The 


Economic Affairs 

The Challenge of Change (Dulles) 

ECE Housing Committee (delegate) . 

ECE Steel Committee (delegate) . 

The Problem of Development of the Upper Columbia 
River (McKay) 

Proposed Treaty Opens Way for International Bus 
and Truck Operations on Pan American Highway 
System (Kelly) ; NO ae de OR 


Disarmament. Challenge of Change (Dulles) . 


Europe. U.S. Policies and Programs in ee 
(Elbrick ) sinks Ba! be Rees oe ie 

Health, Education, and W. a 

U.S. and U.S.S.R. Exchange Notes on 
( ey eee 

U.S. To Provide ¢ ‘obalt Equipment for Hospital in 
Thailand ee ar arias: Toieeane” alree 

International Information 


The Battlefield of Ideas (Berding) . ‘ 
U.S. To Distribute Magazine in Poland . 


Medical 


International Organizations and Conferences 

ECE Housing Committee (delegate) . ; 

ECE Steel Committee (delegate) . . 

International Cooperation To Solve Food and Agri- 
cultural Problems (Roberts). . 

President Extends Benefits to Hydrographic Bureau 
(text of Executive order) . . 

26th Meeting, Caribbean C ommission (delegation) . 

42d Session, International Labor Conference (dele- 
gation) . 


Mutual Security 

The Challenge of Change (Dulles) 

Development Loan Funds Authorized for ‘Projec ts 
in Five Countries . pera? tal San wy aly ta fA 


Poland. U.S 


Presidential Documents 

President Approves Payment to Denmark 
President Extends Benefits to Hydrographic Bureau 
Recent Releases 


U.S. To Provide Cobalt Pawipment : for 
Thailand ane 


3. To Distribute Magazine in Poland. 


Publications. 


Thailand. 
Hospital in 
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Treaty Information. Current Actions . 


US.S.R. 

The Battlefield of Ideas (Berding) . 

The Challenge of Change (Dulles) 

Soviet Diplomat Declared Persona 
(text of aide memoire) . 

U.S. and U.S.S.R. ataeeed 
Cc ooperation 

U.S. Policies and Programs in Europe '(Elbrick) . ; 


Non Grata 


Notes on "Medical 


United Nations. Current U.N. Documents 


Name Inder 


serding, Andrew H . 
Bodfish, Morton 
Dulles, Secretary . 
Eisenhower, Milton . 
Kisenhower, President . 
Elbrick, C. Burke . 
Henderson, Horace E 
Jenter, Harry L 
Kelly, H: H. . 
Kurochkin, Nikolai I 
McKay, Douglas 
Roberts, Ralph § . 
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Check List of Departinent of State 
Press Releases: June 2-8 

Press releases may be obtained from the 
Division, Department of State, 
Nos. 2 
and 297 of May 


this issue of the BULLETIN are 

290 of May 27, 294 of May 28, 

No. Date Subject 

7298 Itinerary for visit of Prime 
Nkrumah (rewrite). 

#299 





assistant (biographic details). 
Exchange of notes with Poland 
Polish-language magazine. 
*301 / ICA cholera program for Thailand. 
302 6/3 Elbrick: policies and programs 
Europe. 
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ol. XX XVIII, No. 991 
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1042 
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1056 
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News 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Releases issued prior to June 2 which appear in 
7S of May 20, 
29. 
Minister 


Horace E. Henderson appointed special 


on 


in 


303 6/3 Cobalt equipment for Bangkok hospital. 


7304 6 Foreign Relations volume. 
305 «6, Milton Eisenhower trip delayed. 
306 «6/ Jenter named delegate to ECE 
Committee (rewrite). 
6/5 

ing Committee (rewrite). 
Increase in nonimmigrant visas. 
Dulles: “The Challenge 
NATO parliamentarians visit U.S. 
Itinerary for President Heuss. 
Educational exchange. 
Educational exchange. 


6/5 
6/6 
6/6 
6/6 
6/6 
6/6 


of Change.” 


Steel 


Bodfish named delegate to ECE Hous- 


6/7 Soviet third secretary declared persona 


non grata, 


* Not printed. 


+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


JAPAN - Free World Ally 


Japan has been aptly described as the northern anchor of the 
free Asian defenses against communism and as holding, in its own 
future, the key to the future of Asia. 

Whether in the common defense against Communist military 
aggression or in the common effort to build the economic strength 
and well-being necessary to defend Asia against Communist corrosion 
and subversion from within, Japan occupies a position of great 
importance. Conversely, Communist control of Japan would pose a 
most serious threat to the survival of freedom throughout Asia. 

To understand the importance of Japan’s role, it is necessary to 
know something of the country itself and of the course it has been 
following in the period since its recovery of full independence. 

This 55-page pamphlet, illustrated with photographs and maps, 
provides such background information. Part I discusses the land, 
the people, the Allied occupation, Japan today, U.S.—Japanese cul- 
tural relations, the government, and foreign relations. Part ITI deals 
with the economy of Japan. 

Copies of Japan - Free World Ally may be parchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at 25 cents each. 
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